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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproots of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 








A TALE OF THE SIMPLON. 

Nzrraen pen nor pencil can describe the won- 
drous depths of those vallies, nor the awe-inspiring 
majesty of those rocks, amid which the thunder 
cloud and the storm wander as pilgrims that have 
mistaken their way. But there are thousands of 
our countrymen who have travelled over the Sim- 
plon, and to them description is useless. Such 
acenes once beheld, are engraven too deeply on 
the memory to be effaced by ought save the great 
destroyer, Death. 

{It was ten years ago, last September, that an 
English traveller, whom curiosity had led from the 
Simplon village to explore new scenery, was sit- 
ting under the shape of a beetling mass of rocks, 
from which the straggling rhododendron of the 
Alps thrust forth its tough sinewy branches, bloom- 
ing in purple beauty. His companions were an Al- 


‘pine hunter, beside whom lay a beautiful cha- 


mois, which had fallen a victim that morning to the 
fatal precision of his rifle; and a young peasant, 
named Basile, from the little village of Berisaal. 
They had walked far that day, though it was but 
‘the grim and sultry hour of noon ;” but when 
theirlight and exhiliarating repast was ended, their 
youthful spirits suffered them not to rest idly till 
the clouds should pass away which covered the 
distant summit of Mount Rosa. ‘The Englisliman 
amused himself by setting stones in motion, and 
watching their progress down the mountain side, 
and Basile entered warmly intothe sport, exclaim- 
ing ever and anon, as he saw the stranger’s emo- 
tion, that there was no country like Switzerland. 
The hunter, who had at first looked on with con- 
tempt, joined in the sport, when he fou d that 
some small bets offered by Basile had been good 
humouredly taken by the Englishman, and three 
More thoughtless noisy gamblers, never played at 
80 foolish and mischievous a game. ‘Their emula- 
tion was at length excited by vain endeavours to 
reach a certain point with their ponderous mis- 
siles, which all lodged calmly on a projecting ta- 
ble of the mountain, considerably short of the 
mark, though many hundred feet below them. 
“Here Basile!” cried the hunter, **help me to 
move this stone.” Basile, eager in the sport, ran 
to his assistance; and with their poles as levers, 
and by cutting away the clasping vegetation with 
‘their knives, they soon unbedded the wished-for 
prize, which lay on the upper side of the rock 
under the shadow of which they had rested. This 
rock was an irregular mass of granite, about twenty 
feet in height, where it hung over towards the 
valley, and was known among the mountaineers by 
the name of Le Pavillon, or the Tent, on account 
of the shelter it afforded from the sun and the 
ies than it is permitted to 
man to trace back the operations of nature, it had 
laid there, gradually sinking deeper on the lower 
side. **Mon Dieu!” cried the huntsman, “ what 
noise is that?” Basile looked aghast, and with 


. 


replied the other, ** and the Englishman is beneath 
with admirable presence of mind, and the travel- 


ance with the laws of gravitation, to obey which 
it was now at liberty, the huge mass bent forward 
its hoary front, snapped like threads of tow the 
complicated roots, and the vegetation of ages which 


to the mountain side. The young men were stand- 
ing near the upper side, when, (overbalanced by 


been reposing,) it seemed to rise from out of the 
earth like “a thing of life.’ The Englishmen 
gazed in silent awe, as the ponderous fragment at 
first reeled slowly forward, as though incredulous 


sistless. It had reached the projecting table which 
had been the boundary of their amusement—a 
crash like thunder was heard, and a chasm was 
seen at the brink of the ledge through which it 
had forced its way into a forest of pines below, 
where, for a few seconds, it was concealed—then, 
with renewed fury, it sprang forward. The hun- 
ter had been looking on hitherto with a feeling ot 
pride—it was his native mountain—his native val- 
ley—the grandeur of the whole scene around was 
all his own—and he smiled in triumph. But his eye 
was from habit quicker than those of his compa- 
nions—his countenance changed—he snatched the 
Englishman’s telescope—levelled it in an instant 
to the valleys, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, misericorde !”’ 
** What do you see ?”’ cried his companions. ‘ Oh! 
mercy, mercy, Santa Maria!” ejaculated the hun- 
ter, talling on his knees. ‘** Speak !’’ shouted Ba- 
sile, ** what is it?” Save her, save her! Oh, God!” 
cried the huntsman, ‘it is a woman with a child.” 
‘The Englishman had taken the glass, and saw the 
poor creature in the valley far below. “ She looks 
round,” he excluimed! “she sees her danger— 
now—now—Oh, heavens! I cannot breathe :’— 
the glass dropped from his hand, and he threw 
himself on the ground. When they looked again, 
there was no human being in that direction. he 
Pavillon rock stood alone in the midst of an im 

petuous mountain torrent, stemming its angry 
waters.” What sort of woman?” said Basile, 
“could you guess who? and a child, said you ?” 
The hunter replied only by a look too expressive 
of friendly commisseration to be misunderstood by 
poor Basile, who exclaimed, Oh! Louise! with 
that wild power of voice which indicates intense 
mental agony, rushed, like a madman, headlong 
down the steep. ** Follow him, for heaven’s sake !”” 
cried the traveller. ‘Not man nor beast may 

reach the valley in safety at the rate be goes,” re- 
plied the hunter; and the next moment he was in 
pursuit of Basile, far below the Englishman, who 
unused to such descents, vainly endeavoured to 
tollow. 

Louise was the daughter of an honest Savoyard, 
who had been induced by alluring promises to add 
himself to the thousand of able artificers employed 
to complete the well known military road over the 
Simplon, which forms a commynication between 





pale, trembling lips, muttered, ‘It moves!”—yjhecatombs sacrificed to that Herculean labour ; 
What moves ?” asked the hunter. ‘ Le Pavillon,” | but there was some mystery about his end—no one 


had seen him since he was engaged with others in 


it.” ** Monsieur! monsieur!” shouted the hunter|blowing up the rock near the grand gallery. It 


was supposed his body must have been engulphed 


ler ran towards them. At that moment, in compli-|in the dark abyss of the ‘* Chaudron,” that “hell of 


waters,” in which the thundering cascade and the 
*‘arrowy” Divedro rush together in darkness. It 
became a question, whether he had perished on 
the French or the Italian side: there were no wit- 


had matted around, and, as it were, chained it} nesses; and thus his widow and children were un- 


able to substantiate their claim upon the funds 
provided for casualties. They had no friend to 


the impending weight beneath which they had|urge their suits; and the kindness of those who had 


been comrades and fellow-workmen with the de- 
ceased, rendered its success of little consequence 
so long as the great work was inhand. When that 
was terminated, however, the poor woman, with 


of its release, and anon leapt down the steep re-|her daughter Louise and a little bey only six 


months old, were exposed to want and neglect; 
for, except when travellers pursued their winding 
course along the great road, all was as quiet, as 
desolate, and as forlorn asever. Little was it that 
Basile could occasionally spare from the donation 
of travellers, and the produce of his exertions at 
the post-houses, &c. to accumulate a trifle, where- 
with he and Louise might begin the world. He 
had hopes of being regularly employed as a pos- 
tilion ; but the widow would shake her head when 
hope was mentione:|. It wasa fatal rock, she said, 
on which we all rested, till it was too late. Basile 
had said much with his eyes to Louise; but Louise 
knew that her mother depended on heralone, and 
that Basile was poor—and she sighed sometimes 
even in the midst of her favourite * chasons,”? On 
that day, she had wandered with her little brother 
along the borders of the mountain stream te look 
tor stones, such as she had scen an English travel- 
ler give a Napoleon for at the post-house. Little 
knew she of such matters; but she thought there 
were plenty of the same kind along the valley, 
and went forth on her search with dreams as wild 
as those which betrayed the speculative miner on 
a new discovery. 

When Basile had reached the valley, all was si- 
lent except the rushing of the waters: there was 
no trace of the object he sought for, but dreaded 
to see—he listened—and at length he heard the 
crying of a child. Led by the sound, he discover- 
ed poor J.ouise, apparently lifeless, in a hollow, 
protected by a rock, which in the distance had ap- 
peared level with the plain. There, likewise, 
was he found by the hunter, prostrate at her side. 
The Englishman arrived just as Louise first open- 
ed her eyes, and gazed wildly upon him and the 
hunter, on whose knee her head reclined while he 
had been bathing her temples with water. It was 
ever a mystery how she had escaped—whether in- 
stinct, fear, or the wind of the descending rock, 
had forced her into that secure retreat. From the 
moment she beheld her danger, all recollection 
had vanished. But when restored to life, words 
cannot describe her emotions on seeing him on 
whom her young and innocent heart had reposed 
all its hope and future bliss, lying senseless beside 
her. She had “never told her love,” and he had 
been forbidden; but now, when Basile, who had 





France and Naly. He was among the first of the 


fainted from over-excitement and exertions of mind 
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and body, first breathed again the vital air, the 


first sound he heard was the voice of his Louise—}, 


the first thing he was sensible of was, that her arm 
was round his neck—he recovered—he embraced 
her. A moment after, she appeared to recollect 
herself, looked round, and endeavoured to recall 
to mind what she could have said or done—but it 
was too late—she blushed, and sought a refuge 
from the stranger’s gaze in the bosom of her be- 
loved Basile. 

They live in their native canton. Their cottage 
stands on one of those beautiful spots above the 
valley of the Rhone, where the traveller may see 
vineyards and gardens won by the quiet and en- 
during spirt of industry from the world of desola- 
tion and magnificence around. To that spirit of 
mutual affection, they owe the continuance of that 
happiness which they were at first enabled to re- 
alize by the generosity of the once thoughtless 
young English traveller. 





ELLEN. 
A-sketch from ** Scenes and Thoughis.” 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I endeavored to learn the story of the ill-fated 
Ellen and the interesting mourner whom I had be- 
held hovering over her ashes; and I found that 
they were indeed the pangs of a mother’s heart, 
which had caused the grief I had witnessed. She 
had attended her husband abroad, through many a 
scene of trial and hardship; she had dressed his 
wounds upon the day of battle, and she had watch- 
ed over her soldier’s lowly pallet, with firm and 
unremitting tenderness ; but his wounds were heal- 
ed, and he rose from his sick bed, astonished at 
her magnanimity, and grateful for her affection. 
They returned together to their native country, 
that they might seek a reward for their past suf- 
ferings in the bosom of the country that gave them 
birth, and in the happy retirement which they 
bestloved. Several children blessed their union; 
but some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and 
the rest prematurely destroyed, ere yet they were 
fully unfolded into blossoms. One beloved daugh- 
ter—their beautiful Ellen—alone remained to 
them. All the tender shoots were withered, save 
this one; and her they cherished as their sole re- 
maining pride, their only surviving prop. That 
child grew up all that her doting parents wished ; 
and lovely in mind asin person, she constituted 
their sum of happiness on earth. But alas! the 
sweetest and most delicate flowers are often nip- 
ped the soonest by the chill wind, or by the blight- 
ing mildew.—Her fragile form but too easily sunk 
under the pressure of disease; and like a tender 
reed, bent beneath its own unsupported weight. 
Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with unusual lustre, 
but it was no more like the brilliance of health 
than the false glare of a wandering meteor resem- 
bles the clear and steady etfulgence of the meri- 
dian sun; and though a bright bloom coloured her 
cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour, but the 
harbinger of approaching ruin. The terrified pa- 
rents beheld with horror, the dreadtul symptoms. 
In an agony of mind, which none besides can fully 
appreciate, they tried all that nature dictated, or 
art devised, to stop the progress of the fatal mala- 
dy. But it was tco late. It made rapid and gigan- 
tic strides; and hope itself was soon obliged to 
droop in anguish. ‘The lovely victim saw her fate 
before her, but her wings were plumed for Heav- 

en, and she wished not to hover longer upon the 
earth. While her body drooped and languished, 
her mind became strengthened and fortified ; and 
the undecaying spirit seemed to shine forth more 
visibly, and more beautifully, when the mortal 
shroud which enveloped it was gradually falling. 
At length life graduatily waned—and waned, until 
its lamp shot up one light, but quivering gleam, 
and was then darkened for ever! She was dead— 
but the rose still lived on her cheek, and a smile 
~ still played upon the half closed lips, whose last 
accents had breathed the fond name of mother! 
And those who looked upon her could scarcely be- 


MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








THE BIBLE. 
The following admirable Remarks on the Bible, 
are extracted from that noble periodical work the 
* Retrospective Review.” They should sink deep 
into every reflecting heart. 


The style of the Old Testament is essentially ori- 
ental. It has more of detail, and, occasionally more 
simplicity, indeed, than what is generally attribu- 
ted to the Eastern writers; but, otherwise, it is 
ample, sonorous, picturesque and awful; glittering 
with innumerable similes, and enlisting into its ser- 
vice every plant of the earth and wind of Heaven, 
the mountains and their offspring, the ocean and 
its brood, the leviathan, the mammoth, the fox, the 
wolf and the lion, the cedar of Libanus, and the 
pictured palm, the rose, the lily, the ruby, the 
beryl and the amethyst, the soaring eagle and the 
home-returning dove; ina word, every thing which 
the wonderful prodigality of nature offered, was 
accepted without hesitation, and used without 
stint, for the purpose of enriching the marvellous 
history of Man. There was nothing ascetic in the 
dispositions of the writers; and there is, conse- 
quently, no niggardliness or poverty in their verse. 
Every thing is full, even to redundancy, as is 
becoming a subject so replete with wonder. The 
facts have no appearance of having been pared 
down to suit the limit which the historian has im- 
posed upon himself. A grand incident is not 
heightened to show where the author has thought 
proper to task his powers to the utmost. But all 
is as though certain events were related without 
any view to their individual insignificance or im- 
portance, but only so as that ‘* the truth and the 
whole truth” might be set down, without either 
exaggeration or curtailment, for the use and bene- 
fit of after ages, 

The different events of the Bible, pass by us like 
a succession of distinct panoramas. Its figures and 
metaphors, (if they have occasienally a little same- 
ness,) are almost always sparkling and beautiful; 
and its words are like those of an oracle. It is as 
though we listened to the music of a pleasant 
river—or the voice of the mighty ocean on the 
es shore—to a tempest in its anger—or a 
mother lamenting by her child. Its stories of re- 
morse and exile, its pictures of Eastern manners, 
its cedars and cypresses, its burning sands, its 
stately palaces, ceiled with the fir-tree and over- 
laid with amethysts and gold, its courts and ar- 
mies, its pastoral tents and fountains of water in the 
wilderness, can never be forgotten. ‘There is a 
pomp in its diction which never loses its impor- 
tance—a freshness and beauty in its images from 
which we never turn aside. Its names even (read 
in our childhood,) carry with them a vague gran- 
deur into our imaginations, and become invested 
with a patriarchal dignity, or with a state and 
princely splendour which nothing of the latter 
times produces. We remember when our ears first 
thrilled with admiration before these things, and 
our spirit bowed down within us. The old en- 
chantment still prevails, and all is as awful and as 
fine as ever. There are still glimpses in our me- 
mory of Nimrod, ‘the mighty hunter’—and the 
star-soaring towers of Bubel—the desolate Hagar— 
the true and gentle Ruth—Egyptian Pharaoh and 
his host—the stern lawgiver Moses—Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Babylonian prince, struck prone for his 
impiety—Joshua, who checked the sun and moon 
in their course in the ‘ valley of Ajalon’—Daniel, 
who alone could read the awful writing on the 
wall—Jonathan, the son of Saul, (over whom Da- 
vid so sweetly lamented)—the terrible witch of 
Endor, who saw “ Gods ascending out of the earth” 
—the glittering visions of Ezekiel—the epic gran- 
deur of Isaiah—the sadness of Jeremiah—the wis- 
dom of Solomon—and Job, tempered in the win- 





lieve but that she sweetly slept. 


ter of adversity, who “ died old and full of days,” 
perhaps the sublimest of them all. 


We are so accustomed to hear the words of the 
Bible read in our churches, that we are apt to pass 
by or rate at. nothing the incomparable splendour 
of its diction. But of all books in all languages— 


‘The ancient Hebrew clad with mysteries ; 
The learned Greek rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words ; 
The Chaldee wise; the Arabian physical ; 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French ;? 


it is the first in point of sublimity, and equal, per. 
haps, to any other for pictures of tenderness, for 
pastoral simplicity, and deep and passionate hu- 
man interest. It is the history of a world—of our 
own world—its morning, its meridian, its many 
changes, and its dark decline. The countless mul- 
titude of antiquity pass before our eyes, the he- 
roes and tyrants, and martyrs of old time, their 
enormous wealth, their glittering palaces and 
mighty cities. We hear the mighty tumult of their 
armies and the fame of their kings proclaimed, 
Assyrian and Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Mede; and all is suddenly swept away ;—and 
another king or conqueror comes, and another 
army, more numerous than the last—and that, too, 
perishes before our eyes;—and another rises 
up,—and then another! And all these men were 
our fathers, whose virtues and vices are recorded 
in blazing letters, and whose punishment or re- 
ward is made known to the uttermost regions of 
the earth, for the benefit and guidance of us, 
theirsons. Were it but the ruin of a history, it 
would be venerable; were it a fiction only, it 
would be a grand one. But it is complete and 
true; it is full of general as well as individual in- 
terest; it is replete with simple and manly narra- 
tion, with passionate appeals, and overwhelming 
eloquence. It is addressed to ourselves; ix is con- 
nected with us and our well-doing; it gives us a 
story of the past; and a lesson for the future. 
There is nothing in Homer which can mate with 
the soaring spirit of its poetry; there is nothing 
in Virgil which can equal the gentle pathos of its 
strains; Dante is less awful, and Ariosto less wild. 
Even Milton, who has topped the sublimity of all 
other writers, and Shakspeare, who has surpassed 
the united world in prodigality of imagery and 
variety of thought, must yield to the infinite gran- 
deur and beauty which is impressed upon the pro- 
phetic oracles of the Hebrew writings, or scattered 
almost at random over its many stories. 

The tone of the New Testament differs materi- 
ally from that of the Old; although both have 
naturally the oriental cast and character. The 
Bible abounds in marvellous histories, in touching 
episodes, in joyful psalms, and sounding prophes 
cies. The ‘lestament is a simple narrative of the 
life of «The Son of Man;? rich in his precepts and 
radiant with his actions, indeed, but otherwise 
(saving only the story of his death) exempt in a 
great measure from the excitement which belongs 
tothe other. The first is an example, and the 
last alesson. This being the cese, it happens of 
course that the style of the later writings is less 
elevated than that of the earlier poetry. What 
may be their comparative merits, considered mere- 
ly as literary performances, and what may be the 
comparative value of the characters offered to our 
notice in each, were the kings and warriors of the 
Op Testament opposed to those of the Nsw, and 
the patriarchs and the prophets placed by the side 
of the apostles and martyrs, we shall not now pre- 
tend to say. Something probably might be ad- 
vanced in favour of the superiority of each. At 
any rate, we think, the advantage, even in respect 
to composition, does not lie so entirely in favour 
of the Old Testament as is generally presumed. 
There is nothing finer in all the books of the Bible 
than the account of Saint John the Baptist, who 
was fed with locusts and wild honey, and lived in 
desarts apart from men,—‘ A voice crying in the 
wilderness.” There is nothing finer, in its way, 
than the account of Saint Paul, stern and courage- 
ous, or the gentler story of the ‘ beloved disciple’. 

If there be something awful in the denunciations 





of the prophets, something so terrible and impor- 
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ing that ordinary faith and human reason must have 
shrank and staggered beneath their awful anathe- 
mas; there is perhapsas true, and assuredly as rare 
a grandeur in the simple characters of the apos- 
tles. These men, chosen from the poorest classes 
of a despised people, to interpret the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and spread his name abroad over 
lands and seas, became, from the purity of their 
lives and their fearless devotion, respected even 
in the eyes of infidels and scoffers. ‘They seem to 
have taken their stand round their Master, (as the 
angelic virtues may be supposed to linger round 
the throne of the Deity from whom they emanate, 
trueservants, whom neither contempt could weaken 
nor persecution dismay. ‘They followed him till 
he suffered, with undeviating patience and exem- 

lary attachment, all (except one) untempted and 
faithful. And when * The Son of Man’ died upon 
the cross, and the Heavens darkened at the darker 
actions of men, and the veil of the temple was rent 
asunder, and the oracles of the prophets accom- 
plished; these humble followers of an aspiring 
cause still submitted to endless pain, and insult, 
and beggary, for its sake. hey expatriated them- 
selves, and went amidst distant plains and desarts, 
armed only with the lessons which they had heard, 
and provided only in the pity of men. ‘They for- 
sook the comforts of their homes, and vanquished 
the common feelings of their nature; and, aban- 
doning themselves to the Providence which they 
believed to protect them, preached the words of 
their master unto hostile nations. They were be- 

ond the heroes of history or fable; for they were 
and the ordinary impulse which stimulates 
men to great actions. No garlands of laurel awaited 
them, no crowns of gold, no thanks of senates, no 
shouts of multitudes; but only peril, and disgrace, 
and poverty, desertion, and sickness, and scorn. 
They looked forward to no reward, but the reward 
of their own approving hearts. ‘They were un- 
schooled in the lessons of fame. They had no 


_ Jong line of illustrious fathers to emulate or sur- 


press ; but they rose from the humblest level of the 
community, peasants, fishers, mechanics, and arti- 
zans, and soared into a high and stainless immor- 
tality by dint of faith and self-devotion alone. ‘They 
practised as well as preached. ‘They were un- 
touched by pride, and undegraded by meanness. 
In a word, they were the truest martyrs, the most 
perfect servants that ever the story of the world 
presented, ‘ lovely in their lives’ beyond all who 
have gone before or after, and consummating their 
characters in death !— 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THIN AND PLUMP. 

Soms time ago, I went into an oyster-house—I 
beg pardon, a refectory. A tall thin man had 
drawn his chair before the fire. He straddled his 
legs out, and appeared to be using them as a 
pair of compasses for measuring the extreme 
breadth of the fender; bestiffened his body upon 
the seat, let his head hang over the top of his 
chair, and watched a cobweb at the angle of the 
ceiling. He gave venttoa sigh, which seemed to 
come from the region of his appetite, and which 
sigh brought with it the following sentence : “ What 
atroublesome thing is eating,” and then he gave 
another sigh; as if he tried, with it, to part two 
oysters which were combining against digestion. 

Now, at the time this tall thin personage thus 


. pushed out his short sentence, a bright faced 


found man was very earefully chopping up some 
kgol slaa.* He appeared to know the exact quan- 
tum of pepper and salt necessary; and as to the 
oil, he dropped it upon the wounded cabbage, 
with all the caro of an apothecary selling a dear 
medicine. And then his eye—I mean the one 
which was not upon his vegetable—it rested upon 


ee 


* Slashed Cabbage. 


a galaxy of Ticonderoga Oysters! people may talk 
of a poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, or of a love 
telling one; but commend me to the full sparkler 
of this epicure. Why, you might see ¢errapin writ- 
ten in its fringe, and under it, champaigne. 

The above observation was intended for the last- 
mentioned worthy; and he in answer said—‘ 1 
don’t agree”—here he stopped—crucified a fine 
friar upon his fork—and suited his mouth to its 
circumference ;—his voice now became clear; 
1 don’t at all agree with you.” ‘* Well,” rejoined 
the thin gentleman, * for my part, I can’t exactly 
see the use of eating and drinking,” and then he 
said in a harsh surly tone to the Jandlady, ‘* what 
have I to pay ?” 

The mistress looked above her spectacles, and 
in a mild, in fact, in a landlady-like voice, sweetly 
told the total. 

“ That’s a deal of money” said Vinegar, ‘* for 
five score of oysters.” 

(** Five score’? muttered I to myself—“ no won- 
der the man sighs !”’) 

He then drew up his two measures, by a jerk 
of his back placed himself upright on his chair, 
and dived his hanc¢ into his pocket with the action 
of one finding the bottom of a shallow well. He 
carefully counted out the amount; sighed through 
the medium of oysters; and moved: toward the 
door like a Colossus. ‘The sphere-l': e gentleman 
continued to play with, and enjoy his meal. He 
sipped—he tasted. Enjoyment seemed to tip his 
tongue, and good digestion to be awake within his 
palate. He made use of a musical voice in asking 
after the good woman’s household ; cheerfully dis- 
charged the amount—indeed he said he thought 
**the money very little for what he had eaten.” 

These persons appeared so completely different 
in manner and actions, and formed such a nice 
contrast, that I was anxions to meet with them 
again. While I was sitting one evening in a box 
of the Theatre, I saw my two sources of enjoy- 
ment, near the orchestra, in the pit. I would at 
any time sacrifice a play to see a farce. I went 
round to the entrance which led to the critic’s re- 
treat, and planted myself as nearly as possible to 
the thin and the fat man. The overture commenc- 
ed. ‘*People may fancy this music,” grumbled 
the thin man, and continued, ‘‘ to my thought its 
worse than the sound of a pond of bull-frogs.”— 
‘*1 don’t at all agrce with you” said the fat fellow 
smilingly. ‘*1 enjoy it—I feel as if I could swim 
in the sound.” (“ Swim,” thought I to myself, as 1 
looked at his rotundity.) The bell now rang— 


front. 

‘*T wonder what people can find to laugh at,” 
said Compasses with a growl: 

“ Laugh,” echoed the polished hemisphere, 
while tears of joy twinkled in his eyes, “laugh!” 
and he almost shook the big fiddle with the crow- 
ing of his lungs: ** who can help laughing! bravo! 
bravo! encore!! encore! !!’’—Compasses hissed: 
Hemisphere clapped. The multitude were with 
Good-Nature; and Dissatisfaction would not wait 
‘¢to be again annoyed with such stuff, had there 
been any thing to laugh at indeed !” 

My readers must know that at the period when 
I then looked out for character, I practised asa 
physician. And in my professional capacity I had 
the opportunity of coming a little more in contact 
with the thin and the fat man. The former upon 





astormy day sent for me; and at the same time 


.’ 


hats off—silence—I wish you’d sit down, sir, in y 


desired I would not lose a moment in attending 
upon him, I went at the first leisure minute. His 
was indeed a Bachelors room: it would have been 
cruel even to have thought of the word comfort, in 
such a bare dwelling place. It is true there was 
a fire-grate, but where was the fire? there was a 
chair, but where was the back of it@ in fact there 
were many things which might have been spared; 
but for comfort, there was no such thing. His el- 
bows rested on his knees, and his hands laid fast 
hold ofhis jaws. When I entered he turned his 
eye towards me, as if it went upon a swivel; but 
he did not move a muscle, or stir from his chair. I 
knew my man, and therefore cid not talk of the 
fashions or the weather. 1 knew that my observa- 
tions must be laconic ; and I felt certain my patient 
would be as concise. 

‘You are labouring under the tooth-ache sir” 
said I.—“I am” peevishly answered Compasses. 
‘*T’ll send you something which shall relieve you, 
Sir.” “Do” growled Compasses. I took my 
leave. 

About this time, the smooth good-natured man, 
had a fit of the gout. His compliments were sent 
to me, ‘* and when I was not otherwise engaged, 
he would be glad to see me.” ‘ Here’s the Doc- 
tor, come, Father,” said a little epicure, bursting 
open the door before me. A kind, tidy sort of a 
wife was wrapping up the quarrelsome toes in 
comfortable: flannel. The flames of the hickory 
logs blazed like a band of dancing spirits. A rich 
coloured china basin was on the table; and by the 
side of it, a decanter received the light of a lamp, 
and sent the hue of its fine coloured Madeira in a 
trembling shadow upon the table cloth. It is true 
that the happy soul looked a little blank when I 
gave my orders for clearing away some of his good 
things; but still he resigned what he considered his 
comforts, in so frank a manner, that I could not, in 
my heart, completely check his enjoyments. The 
young terrapin eaters too clung around me with 
their round red faces; and then, the kind wife was 
so attentive and obliging! When Roundabout got 
well, he paid me, with thanks. When an applica- 
tion was made to Compasses for the sum of my ac- 
count, he kicked my long-legged growling appren- 
tice out of his unfinished apartment. * * * * * 


Ruesy, 





Eating Salads.—A lad, who had lately gone to 
service, having had salad served to dinner every 
day fora week, ran away; and, when asked why 
he had left his place, he replied, ‘ They made me 
eat grass i’th Summer, and I wur,_afraid they’d 
mak me yeat hay i’th Winter; and 1 could no stand 
that, so | wur off,’ 





The following whimsical epitaph appears upon 
a white marble slab, in a very conspicuous part of 
the church of St. Mary, at Burv St. Edmund’s :—* 
Near this place are deposited the remains of Peter 
Gedge, printer, who established the first news- 
paper that has ever been published in this town, 
Like a worn-out type, he returned to the founder, 
in the hope of being recast in a better and more 
perfect mould,’ 





Fashionable, Religion.—A French gentleman} equally 
tenacious of his character for gallantry and devotion, went 
to hear mass at the chapel of a favourite saint at Paris: 
when he came there, he found repairs were doing in the 
building which prevented the celebration. To show that he 
had not been defective in his duty and attentions, he pulled 
out a richly decorated pocket book, and ing with great 





gravity and many genuflexions up the aisle, very carefull 
placeda eard of Le name upon the prineipal br My 7 
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ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
POEMS BY DANIEL BRYAN.* 
At the commencement of the ungrateful task, 
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tion and dislocating dispute—(like the elect of the 
Capitol, neither listening to the other) on the 
world-involving subject of Daniel Boon’s journey 
to the realm of buffaloes and olive men! At 
length, long after the reader’s patience is broken 


nicalities, from all sciences and all mechanics; a 
more ineffectual attempt to awaken and display 
the ordinary and extraordinary sympathies of life; 
in fine, a more undisguised assumption of words in 
the place of thoughts, and of grandiloquence in 


devot 
of the 
lieved 
throu, 





sure U 
‘which various significant reasons have induced us|the place of energy, was never exhibited among|down, the council breaks up in a terrible huff, that tende 
to assume, we Shall not render the burden less en-|the countless quackeries, to which weakness re-|shakes old Alleghany to his foundations, and Dan ness ¢ 
durable by joining the senseless inquiry of the Pla-|sorts in extremity, and under which the world suf-|iel moves leisurely on, leading his pack horse, like To al 
giarist, so notorious in this city and elsewhere, for|fers, without hope of release. The obscurity of|one who is cheered, as doubtless he was, by the that 
literary poaching and puffing, and all the low arts| Daniel Boon’s adventures in the forest, among sa-|loving spirits of the air. The honest man, how- thoug 
of the lowest authorship, by doggedly repeating—|vage animals and more savage wild men, has|ever, had not imbibed the Teutonic music of their and b 
** What is Poetry?’ For the heart of man and|thrown over the fine romance of his exploits a veil|speech, or never, to his day of death, would the multi 
the heart of the universe throb and thrill with all|like that of antiquity. We contemplate his person,|hunter’s voice have cried halloo! The whole of est at 
the elements of that magic science. Nor shall we|character, and achievements, as those of a daring|that decisive debate, and indeed, no small portion sions: 
pause to delineate and define—to instance this se-|forester, who ages since passed from his life on|of poor Daniel’s personal history, is conveyed in with | 
cret harmony, and admire that easy cadence. The 


earth. The recentness of his deeds and sufferings, 


language so mellifluent, that, we are certain, if the can 
therefore, cannot restrict the excursive genius of 


dicta of criticism never made a poet; and the cre- 





dead could hear, they would start from their slum priest 
denda of taste are as various as sects in religion,|the poet. Whence came, or whither departed, the | bers and gibber in unison. But this is Mr. Bryan’s cry 
and as rare in accordance as the ultra and liberal, | first Back-woodsman of the West, are not likely to youthful work, and therefore, deserves forbearance confi 
in European politics. But, leaving poetry to be|become contested uncertainties among the learned. | and liberal silence. Most cheerfully would we ac- the 1 
judged by the heart that can feel its power, we|The world would be well content, that the man of| cord to it the oblivion desired and merited, if six lege 
shall advance steadily and fearlessly onward to the| genius should mould the unwitnessed enterprises of| teen years had not failed to produce much improve- the , 
accomplishment of a purpose, which, to the disho |Boon, according to the fancy of his mood; and| ment in the great fault that characterizes his pro- biog! 
nour of our literature, has been too long deferred.|they would not read the ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, | ductions. La F 
Disclaiming all prejudices that would lead us into| and words that burn,”’ of the gifted poet, with ca-] The disposition to please or the desire of fame, pecu 
error, and all partialities that would perplex our} villing objections to the veracity of his pictures. No| has, not unfrequently, led young men of talent into amb. 
perceptions in the pages which ensue, it will be} American theme could, therefore, afford more am-| errors, which maturer thought and more acquired fame 
our advised and considerate object to shun alike|ple scope to the graphic imagination of the ready | knowledge have corrected; though such errors, in all i 
passionate panegyric and envious abuse, and cau-| writer, than the toils, the sufferings, the way-far-] many instances, have been long remembered and avoii 
tiously to abstain from intentional unkindness and | ings, the fearless attacks, and uncompromising de-| lamented by those who have become distinguished siast 
deliberate perversion of judgment. fences of this son of the wilderness. He was not} in the world of letters. But, in respect to Mr. Bry- fort) 

We believe Mr. Daniel Bryan to be a man of|alone in his solitude; he was not quiet in his pos-|an, either his opportunities have not favoured, or actu 

parts; and we most cheerfully accord to him the}sessions. The sympathies of human life—his fami-|the ill success of his first effort deterred him from larit 
possession of powers, which, rigidly disciplined and|ly were around him; the dangers of the unfrequent-|that ceaseless observation and tuborious study of cla 
philosophically directed, might have led him to ho-|ed woods—the panther and the Red Man were 


nature, moral, physical and intellectual, which the the | 
nour through the paths of an opulent profession. | around him. The activity of his life was as change-| poet must encounter, ere he holds the spell obe- 




















scio 
We are well persuaded, that, had his confessedly|ful as the fancy of a poet; his restless mind was/dient to his will. The cold grandiloquence, the asse 
unaccomplished education been fully completed, | called to bear every variety of trouble and sorrow, | inflated pomp, the balloon swell of Latinised phra- publ 
and his unequal intellect imbibed from science|that genius, in the developement of its resources, | seology, that characterized almost every line of the elf 
a countervailing influence, he might have gradually | could possibly desire to unfold. The uninhabited) «* Mountain Muse,’’ still pervade his composition, Lea 
ascended, in law or legislation, in medicine or di-|wildwood—the deep solitude—the blue smoke of| and serve to demonstrate, at this length of time, sire 
vinity, to a place of pride among his rival com-|morning, curling from one lonely hermitage—the | that his early unfortunate predilection has become the 
peers. But, misguided at the age of forty by ajtall hunter, with dog and gun, seeking food or|anincurable disease. He spurns at affecting simpli- pres 
distempered imagination and a restless desire of peltry among the matted copses, the secret haunts| city, and seems resolved to prove, by reiterated ef- fron 
fame—(which, at the best, is but a vain and idle|of a dark but noble, a revengeful but generous] forts, that the stately march of magnificent words hea 
vision,) without power to support unlimited preten-|race; every picturesque charm, every high and ex-|is better poetry than sublime conceptions express- ana 
sion, or philosophy to control the idolatry of mis-| citing passion is embraced in the adventures of|ed in the language of daily life. This is something pon 
placed devotion, he is left to look back upon years,|Daniel Boon; and the pen of genius would have | like the Author of the Wilderness labouring to prove ing 
whose blossoms have withered, and whose fruit, | immortalized alike the huntsman and the poet. that rhyme is poetry, and plagiarism a thing of his 
like the apple of the Dead Sea, has poisoned ashes| But how do these things appear in Mr. Bryan’s| course. We beg Mr. Bryan’s pardon, however, for pas 
at its core, Withdrawing his whole attention from |‘* Mountain Muse?”’ Is it apparent to the reader,|this degrading comparison; though, in their judg- hel 
graver, happier and more lucrative pursuits, as we |that, like a true poet, he thought long, deeply and|ment of poetry, the principles of both, however ple. 
have understood, Mr. Bryan, at an early age, naturally on the subject which he had proposed to | dissimilar, are as remote from truth as the nadir plo 
adopted the romantic story of Daniel Boon, the |himself. So far from this, he forgot that simplicity | from the zenith. It has been the ill-fortune of Mr. V 
Pioneer of Kentucky, as the subject of his ‘‘ Moun-|is the soul of poetry, and that he describes with| Bryan to receive many injudicious commendations quo 
tain Muse,’’—a poem, which, taken singly in pas-|the greatest force, who uses no word above the un-|from persons either unable or unwilling to under Gre 
sages, or connectedly as a whole, has certainly |derstanding of a school-boy. In place of imagin-|stand the principles of poetry. To correct con- pag 
no parallel in the literature of any age. We ren-|ing to himself the toil, privations and perils of a| firmed error, and counteract the evil of indiscrimi- we 
der our devoutest acknowledgment to its power of |first settler in a savage country, and accompany-|nate eulogy, we deem it a duty we owe to Mr. “e 
invention, but here our opinion undergoes a painful |ing, in spirit and feeling, his hero through all the | Bryan, and the public which he addresses. In the mei 
reversion,. for a more tremendous assemblage of|varieties of his fortune, Mr. B. most fantastically |remarks preceding and subsequent we intend no “5 
words compounded and discompounded; a more |summons the spirits of the mist, the ghosts of the | injurious unkindness, though almost hopeless, that are 
annihilating conjunction of incomprehensible tech-| cavern, and the wizards of the wilderness, with all|they will be perused as the suggestions of one who sac 
their invisible but talkative fraternity, builds them | would be gratified, if possible, to behold Mr. Bryan “4 
* The Lay of Gratitude ; consisting of Poems occasion-|a royal pavilion on the summit of the Alleghany |by the side of Percival. But our path lies plain be- '. 
ed by the recent visit of La Fayette to the United States. | Mountain—where any thing composed of ‘ pene-| fore us, and we shall fearlessly follow it. Puffing, i 
By Daiset Bayan.—Philadelphia: H.C. Carey and I. |+rahje stuff’? must be in imminent hazard of anni-|in this country, has too long waited on pretension, y 
_Lea—Chesnut street, 1826. hilation—and, very conveniently for the display of|and justice shall be heard, whether her counsels Bi 
4 <a ‘ portentous words from all the tongues that were] are accepted or despised. | 
pean _— 2 mood Dea; et nar-haoare - confused at Babel, touches the magic spring of The‘recent visit of the venerable La Fayette to t 
Truth, a Poem. By Dame Bryan.—Washington City: colloquy! and instantly the whole congressional | this country, was attended by unparalelled festivity ing 
Printed for the Author, by Way and Gideon, 1826. conclave engage heroically in eloquent declama-|and gratulation; and well did the sorely tried and 
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devoted Patriot merit the heart-thrilling gratitude 
of the American people. But we have always be- 
lieved that rivalry between the cities, and curiosity 
throughout the country, not only in a great mea- 
sure usurped the place of purer feelings, but also 
tended, by their excesses, to obscure the bright- 
ness and taint the character of the Nation’s Guest. 
To all, who think, it has long been too apparent 
that gratitude, a deep, quiet, hallowed emotion, 
though doubtless it dwelt in the bosoms of many, 
and bore Hesperian fruit, was an utter stranger to 
multitudes, who drank, feasted and cried the loud- 
est at the Noble Patriot’s approach. Selfish pas- 
sions, from the very nature of man, must mingle 
with devotion the most holy and exalted; and few 
ean feel intensely, though thousands, like the 
priests of Baal at the sacrifice of the Prophet, will 
ery aloud in the vanity of their faith. It is the 
confirmed opinion of the writer, (a native citizen of 
the free States of America,) whose highest privi- 
lege is freedom of thought and expression—that far 
the greater part of the orations and poems—the 
biographies, eulogies and essays, of which General 
La Fayette was the occasion, were the dictates of 
pecuniary interest, or the consequences of a vain 
ambition, that sought unceasingly to connect its 
fame with the memory of the Marquis. And, from 
all it has been our fortune to learn, we cannot 
avoid the belief, that, with all his irrational enthu- 
siasm, (which would better become fourteen than 
forty) Mr. Bryan, in his ‘* Lay of Gratitude,’’ was 
actuated more by an immeasurable desire of popu- 
larity, than any deep conviction of La Fayette’s 
claims to honour. But we will no further arraign 
the motives of the writer—though his own uncon- 
scious but direct exposure would bear us out in the 
assertion, that his only impulse to composition and 
publication, however he might have deluded him- 
self and others, was the single desire of distinction. 
Leaving this, our next inquiry is—how has this de- 
sire been fulfilled? And how has he accomplished 
the task before him? Not by original thoughts ex- 
pressed in simple eloquent language, that comes 
from the heart and enters into the depths of the 
heart, but in the causeway toss-and-tumble of 
anapwstic verse, that moves on ‘in a grandiloquent 
pomp of words, which, like a lurid mass of sweep- 
ing clouds, conceals the sterility beneath it. While 
his magnificent array of Romanised phraseology 
passes, like a vision, before the eye, we cannot 
help imagining the sublime contrast which a sim- 
ple-minded poet would have presented, had he em- 
ployed his genius on a simil ¥<»ect. 

We proceed to exemplify!@t@° ‘sseverations by 
quoting words and lines regux oan from ‘* The 
Greeting’’ to ‘‘ The Bow and Smile’’—from title- 
page to finis. Within the compass of a few stanzas, 
we meet with multitudes of such words as these— 
“evolved,’’ ‘* verginal,’’ (not the old music instru- 
ment) *¢ magnanimous,”’ ‘‘ emulous,”’ ‘* judicious,”’ 
“ succumbs,’’ &c. &c.; and the harmonious Nine 
are way-laid by the Spirits of Alleghany armed with 
such blunderbusses as these: 

“Their meed of renown the celestial melodies give!” 
“And, imbruing with tears the pure snows of her breast.” 
“Thou hast seen with impetuous vehemence rushing.” 
“By duty’s all-powerful impetus driven.” 

“Asin the Homerian battles of Troy.” 

Heaven preserve Mr. Bryan from the ghost of 
Scio’s bard! and the fearful arrows of Apollo! 
“The Valedictory’’ is much superior to the Greet- 
ing, though it is almost a literal versification of 


nominates our first magistrate. 
rhyming the speeches, he has thrown ina few o 


introduced such lines as 


‘*Affection’s guileless seal the message bore, 
And on thy heart the expected impress made”— 


which are nearly as soft and flowing as the mos 
of the Valedictory. 


suffice: 


‘‘ The billow-cleaving engine plies its power, 
Mount Vernon’s consecrated grove recedes, 
Night’s gloomiest spirits rule the solemn hour, 
Ascend her car and loose her sable steeds,” 


Bryan will forgive our reference to the omission,) 


Potomac murmurs on the sweeping gale, 
As though her heaving, dark and troubled waves 
To mourn with him had left their liquid caves.” 


or in the Rue St. Honore. 
We can afford no more space to the ‘* Lay o 


ruin—the lowest and the worst. Mr. 


died in comfort. 
due commendation. 


cution perfect. 
same determined avoidance of touching simplicity 


ette eulogies. 


rantly admire. 








Relieved from the manacles, 


‘We the enrapturing hope indulge, kind friend.””»—and 


Then follows a description of 
La Fayette’s departure, of which one stanza will | disappointment, and had proved the realities of life unlike 


and then, (for we are consumedly fatigued, and Mr. 


“ The pall of grief all heaven and earth enshrouds— 


‘* Hung be the heavens in black!’? come forth and 
wail, ye Alleghany ghosts! for La Fayette is going 
to drink Burgundy and Champaigne, and eat 1os-| broke upon our view from the summit of the mountain like 
bif V Anglais and exquisite omelets at La Grange |* huge tower, with walls and battlements, rearing its 


Gratitude,’’ and but little to the “* Appeal.’? Coffin 
was unfortunate, and for his misfortune merited 


and the same unmeasured exaggeration pervade 
this work, though in a less degree, as we have re- 
marked in the ‘* Mountain Muse”’ and the La Fay- 


success to the encomiums of those who igno- 


President Adams’ Address to La Fayette, and the;which have burdened his powers, he may yet 
old Warrior’s Reply. Mr. Adams managed to be |ascend among American poets and be remembered 
nearly as prosaic as Jeremy Bentham’s radical |long after his self-perpetuated faults are forgotten. 
writings, and Mr. Bryan has most reverentially 
adopted the style of the ‘* Civic Chief,” as he de- 
In addition to 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE ROCKS OF DEER CREEK. 


¢| IT was one of those serene mornings ifsummer, when 


. . . . bes 4 ici 
his favourite Sir-Richerd-Blackmoriems, euch es not a cloud appeared to obscure ‘ the heaven’s delicious 
‘* magnilfie,”? and ‘‘ comporting’’—and_ heroically 


blue,” and not an ungentle breath disturbed the dark foli- 
age of the trees, or agitated the placid stream, I joined a 
select and agreeable party to visit the long celebrated 
Rocks of Deer Creek. ‘There were those of our company 
on whose youthful brow the sun of scarce twenty summers 
had left no trace of wearied expectation and disappointed 
hope! To them the world was as Eden, for fancy was 
new. And there were those who had been longer pilgrims 
in this chequered vale, who had felt the withering touch of 


t 


‘the picture youth’s rash hand portrays.” But there was 
no heart present which was not willing ‘to give to the 
winds its cares,” and unite in promoting the pleasure and 
conviviality of the party; and those who never met be- 
fore, lost all formality and reserve, and conversed with the 
freedom and confidence of familiar friends. 

Our road lay through a wild and desolate part of the 
country, in which nothing could be found to interest or 
amuse the traveller. But, though no verdant fields or- 
blooming vallies greeted our eyes, the dull road was ren- 
dered pleasant by interesting and intelligent conversation, 
and we enjoyed in its full extent “ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” in the friendly interchange of thought 
and feeling. 

After a ride of about sixteen miles, the Rocks suddenly 


gigantic form amid the clouds in sullen loneliness, and 

seemed to frown on all below! I gazed on it as an object 
f with which I could feel no sympathy. It alone seems to 
defy the dilapidating hand of Time! It knows no change in 
the revolution of seasons—in the profusion of summer, no 


commisseration and relief; but he was vulgar in his| garland decks its aged brow, and the desolating storm of 
manners and wedded, without hope of release, to winter shakes not its firm foundation! It stands unappalled 
Bryan | #t the rise and fall of empires, and unmoved though gene- 
thought proper to aid him by composing « The ration after generation of its admirers have ‘to the grave 
Appeal;’’ and, we believe, the poor Boston Bard 
The attempt to rescue the lost 
one from penury or the grave was generous; and 


gone down.” 

After proceeding as far as we could in safety with sur 
horses and carriages, we all descended and pursued our 
way on foqt up the steep side of the mountain. After gain- 


in this respect, Mr. B. deserves, and will obtain|ing this olympian height, we descended for a little dis- 
But, unlike many others, we| tance, and then walked on to the projecting rock. 
do not consider the subject hallowed nor the exe-|W¢ contemplated with awe and admiration, a scene which 

The same swell of language—the in grandeur and sublimity, defies the power of descrip- 


Here 


tion. While walking on its smooth and expanded sur- 
face, we beheld a boundless extent and variety of scenery. 
On one hand, far stretching to the east, was ridge above 
ridge of barren hills, on whose grey summits no traces of 
vegetation could be discerned, except here and there a 


> 


His blank verse is modeXed on the| solitary tree; and, on the other, in rich succession were 
unpleasant style of Thomson, which differs from| ving cornfields, lofty forests, and orchards bending be- 
heroic measure only by lacking rhyme; and, in the neath the weight of golden fruits, while, by the assistance 
course of the poem, he has introduced three or four of qinenen, we could Gor satin Ganenn * Seay oe 
octosyllabic and as many Alexandrine lines, be- 
sides obtruding ‘* consanguineous claims,’’ ‘‘ tar- 
tarean darkness,’’ ‘* funded wealth,’’ ‘* emula- 
tive warmth,’’ ‘‘impellent touch,’’ ‘ horrific faint murmur of the waters fell on the listening ear. 
tone,’’ and many such barbarisms, which no more 
appertain to poetry than genius to the clod of the scene, we retired to that part of the rock which was most 
valley. Some parts of “The Appeal,”” however, sheltered from the sun, where a collation of choice viand¢ 
are dictated by a simpler mind and more natural 
feeling than any thing we have received from the 
author’s pen; and, in conclusion, it is our existing 


and cultivated farm.”’ 

The stream at our feet was almost concealed from view 
by lofty and embowering oaks, which, at our altitude, ap- 
peared to shrink into diversified insignificance, and only a 


Having satisfied our curiosity by viewing the splendid 


and delicious fruits waited our acceptance. Here we all 
socially seated ourselves around the table of stone, and 
partook of a repast, rendered delightful from the appetite 
the pure mountain air, our morning ride, and the novelty 


hope—though dim as the lamp of the sepulchre,| of our situation bad given us; and, though as in former 
that Mr. Bryan may yet retrieve his reputation, | days, we could not call from the hardened rock the chrys- 
and rise alike superior to the unmerited eulogies, | ‘! stream, yet = absence was measurably supplied by 
which he has hitherto courted and believed, and oe onane il im geod wentap 
the idiomatic barbarities which have restricted his y renee Sae, oee Se 


declining sun warned us of our distance from home. 
We then slowly descended the mountain’s brow, regain- 
ed our steeds, and commenced our journey homewards. 
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and body, first breathed again the vital air, the 


first sound he heard was the voice of his Louise—}, 


the first thing he was sensible of was, that her arm 


was round his neck—he recovered—he embraced} 


her. A moment after, she appeared to recollect 
herself, looked round, and endeavoured to recall 
to mind what she could have said or done—but it 
was too late—she blushed, and sought a refuge 
from the stranger’s gaze in the bosom of her be- 
loved Basile. 

They live in their native canton. Their cottage 
stands on one of those beautiful spots above the 
valley of the Rhone, where the traveller may see 
vineyards and gardens won by the quiet and en- 
during spirt of industry from the world of desola- 
tion and magnificence around. To that spirit of 
mutual affection, they owe the continuance of that 
happiness which they were at first enabled to re- 
alize by the generosity of the once thoughtless 
young English traveller. 





ELLEN. 
A sketch from ** Scenes and Thoughts.” 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I endeavored to learn the story of the ill-fated 
Ellen and the interesting mourner whom I had be- 
held hovering over her ashes ; and I found that 
they were indeed the pangs of a mother’s heart, 
which had caused the grief I had witnessed. She 
had attended her husband abroad, through many a 
scene of trial and hardship; she had dressed his 
wounds upon the day of battle, and she had watch- 
ed over her soldier’s lowly pallet, with firm and 
unremitting tenderness ; but his wounds were heal- 
ed, and he rose from his sick bed, astonished at 
her magnanimity, and grateful for her affection. 
They returned together to their native country, 
that they might seek a reward for their past sut- 
ferings in the bosom of the country that gave them 
birth, and in the happy retirement which they 
bestloved. Several children blessed their union; 
but some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and 
the rest prematurely destroyed, ere yet they were 
fully unfolded into blossoms. One beloved daugh- 
ter—their beautiful Ellen—alone remained to 
them. All the tender shoots were withered, save 
this one; and her they cherished as their sole re- 
maining pride, their only surviving prop. That 
child grew up all that her doting parents wished ; 
and lovely in mind asin person, she constituted 
their sum of happiness on earth. But alas! the 
sweetest and most delicate flowers are often nip- 

ed the soonest by the chill wind, or by the blight- 
ing mildew.—Her fragile form but too easily sunk 
under the pressure of disease; and like a tender 
reed, bent beneath its own unsupported weight. 
Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with unusual lustre, 
but it was no more like the brilliance of health 
than the false glare of a wandering meteor resem- 
bles the clear and steady effulgence of the meri- 
dian sun; and though a bright bloom coloured her 
cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour, but the 
harbinger of approaching ruin, The terrified pa- 
rents beheld with horror, the dreadtul symptoms. 
In an agony of mind, which none besides can fully 
appreciate, they tried all that nature dictated, or 
art devised, to stop the progress of the fatal mala- 
dy. But it was too late. It made rapid and gigan- 
tic strides; and hope itself was soon obliged to 
droop in anguish. The lovely victim saw her fate 
before her, but her wings were plumed for Heav- 
en, and she wished not to hover longer upon the 
earth. While her body drooped and languished, 

her mind became strengthened and fortified ; and 
the undecaying spirit seemed to shine forth more 
visibly, and more beautifully, when the mortal 
shroud which enveloped it was gradually falling. 
At length life graduatly waned—and waned, until 
its lamp shot up one light, but quivering gleam, 
and was then darkened for ever! She was dead— 
but the rose still lived on her cheek, and a smile 
~ still played upon the half closed lips, whose last 
accents had breathed the fond name of mother! 
And those who looked upon her could scarcely be- 


MISCELLANY. 





I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 





THE BIBLE. 

The following admirable Remarks on the Bible, 
are extracted from that noble periodical work the 
« Retrospective Review.” They should sink deep 
into every reflecting heart. 

The style of the Old Testament is essentially ori- 
ental. It has more of detail, and, occasionally more 
simplicity, indeed, than what is generally attribu- 
ted to the Eastern writers; but, otherwise, it is 
ample, sonorous, picturesque and awful; glittering 
with innumerable similes, and enlisting into its ser- 
vice every plant of the earth and wind of Heaven, 
the mountains and their offspring, the ocean and 
its brood, the leviathan, the mammoth, the fox, the 
wolf and the lion, the cedar of Libanus, and the 
pictured palm, the rose, the lily, the ruby, the 
beryl and the amethyst, the soaring eagle and the 
home-returning dove; ina word, every thing which 
the wonderful prodigality of nature offered, was 
accepted without hesitation, and used without 
stint, for the purpose of enriching the marvellous 
history of Man. There was nothing ascetic in the 
dispositions of the writers; and there is, conse- 
quently, no niggardliness or poverty in their verse. 
Every thing is full, even to redundancy, as is 
becoming a subject so replete with wonder. The 
facts have no appearance of having been pared 
down to suit the limit which the historian has im- 
posed upon himself. A grand incident is not 
heightened to show where the author has thought 
proper to task his powers to the utmost. But all 
is as though certain events were related without 
any view to their individual insignificance or im- 
portance, but only so as that *‘ the truth and the 
whole truth” might be set down, without either 
exaggeration or curtailment, for the use and bene- 
fit of after ages, 

The different events of the Bible, pass by us like 
a succession of distinct panoramas. Its figures and 
metaphors, (if they have occasionally a little same- 
ness,) are almost always sparkling and beautiful; 
and its words are like those of an oracle. It is as 
though we listened to the music of a pleasant 
river—or the voice of the mighty ocean on the 
oe shore—to a tempest in its anger—or a 
mother lamenting by her child. Its stories of re- 
morse and exile, its pictures of Eastern manners, 
its cedars and cypresses, its burning sands, its 
stately palaces, ceiled with the fir-tree and over- 
laid with amethysts and gold, its courts and ar- 
mies, its pastoral tents and fountains of water in the 
wilderness, can never be forgotten. There is a 
pomp in its diction which never loses its impor- 
tance—a freshness and beauty in its images from 
which we never turn aside. Its names even (read 
in our childhood,) carry with them a vague gran- 
deur into our imaginations, and become invested 
with a patriarchal dignity, or with a state and 
princely splendour which nothing of the latter 
times produces. We remember when eur ears first 
thrilled with admiration before these things, and 
our spirit bowed down within us. The old en- 
chantment still prevails, and all is as awful and as 
fine asever. There are still glimpses in our me- 
mory of Nimrod, ‘the mighty hunter’—and the 
stat-soaring towers of Babel—the desolate Hagar— 
the true and gentle Ruth—Egyptian Pharaoh and 
his host—the stern lawgiver Moses—Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Babylonian prince, struck prone for his 
impiety—Joshua, who checked the sun and moon 
in their course in the ‘ valley of Ajalon’—Daniel, 
who alone could read the awful writing on the 
wall—Jonathan, the son of Saul, (over whom Da- 
vid so sweetly lamented)—the terrible witch of 
Endor, who saw “ Gods ascending out of the earth’ 
—the glittering visions of Ezekiel—the epic gran- 
deur of Isaiah—the sadness of Jeremiah—the wis- 
dom of Solomon—and Job, tempered in the win- 
ter of adversity, who “ died old and full of days,” 





lieve but that she sweetly slept. 


perhaps the sublimest of them all, 


We are so accustomed to hear the words of the 
Bible read in our churches, that we are apt to pass 
by or rate at. nothing the incomparable splendour 
of its diction. But of all books in all languages— 


‘The ancient Hebrew clad with mysteries ; 
The learned Greek rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words ; 
The Chaldee wise; the Arabian physical ; 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French ;? 


it is the first in point of sublimity, and equal, per. 
haps, to any other for pictures of tenderness, for 
pastoral simplicity, and deep and passionate hu- 
man interest. It is the history of a world—of our 
own world—its morning, its meridian, its many 
changes, and its dark decline. The countless mul- 
titude of antiquity pass before our eyes, the he. 
roes and tyrants, and martyrs of old time, their 
enormous wealth, their glittering palaces and 
mighty cities. We hear the mighty tumult of their 
armies and the fame of their kixgs proclaimed, 
Assyrian and Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Mede; and all is suddenly swept away ;—and 
another king or conqueror comes, and another 
army, more numerous than the last—and that, too, 
perishes before our eyes;—and another rises 
up,—and then another! And all these men were 
our fathers, whose virtues and vices are recorded 
in blazing letters, and whose punishment or re- 
ward is made known to the uttermost regions of 
the earth, for the benefit and guidance of us, 
theirsons. Were it but the ruin of a history, it 
would be venerable; were it a fiction only, it 
would be a grand one. But it is complete and 
true; it is full of general as well as individual in- 
terest; it is replete with simple and manly narra- 
tion, with passionate appeals, and overwhelming 
eloquence. It is addressed to ourselves ; ix is con- 
nected with us and our well-doing; it gives us a 
story of the past; and a lesson for the future. 
There is nothing in Homer which can mate with 
the soaring spirit of its poetry; there is nothing 
in Virgil which can ak the gentle pathos of its 
strains; Dante is less awful, and Ariosto less wild. 
Even Milton, who has topped the sublimity of all 
other writers, and Shakspeare, who has surpassed 
the united world in prodigality of imagery and 
variety of thought, must yield to the infinite gran- 
deur and beauty which is impressed upon the pro- 
phetic oracles of the Hebrew writings, or scattered 
almost at random over its many stories. 

The tone of the New Testament differs materi- 
ally from that of the Old; although both have 
naturally the oriental cast and character. The 
Bible abounds in marvellous histories, in touching 
episodes, in joyful psalms, and sounding prophe+ 
cies. The ‘lestament is a simple narrative of the 
life of ‘The Son of Man;?’ rich in his precepts and 
radiant with his actions, indeed, but otherwise 
(saving only the story of his death) exempt in a 
great measure from the excitement which belongs 
tothe other. The first is an example, and the 
last alesson. This being the case, it happens of 
course that the style of the later writings is less 
elevated than that of the earlier poetry, What 
may be their comparative merits, considered mere- 
ly as literary performances, and what may be the 
comparative value of the characters offered to our 
notice in each, were the kings and warriors of the 
Oxp Testament opposed to those of the New, and 
the patriarchs and the prophets placed by the side 
of the apostles and martyrs, we shall not now pre- 
tend to say. Something probably might be ad- 
vanced in favour of the superiority of each. At 
any rate, we think, the advantage, even in respect 
to composition, does not lie so entirely in favour 
of the Old Testament as is generally presumed. 
There is nothing finer in all the books of the Bible 
than the account of Saint John the Baptist, who 
was fed with locusts and wild honey, and lived in 
desarts apart from men,—‘ A voice crying in the 
wilderness.’ There is nothing finer, in its way, 
than the account of Saint Paul, stern and courage- 
ous, or the gentler story of the ‘ beloved disciple’. 

If there be something awful in the denunciations 





of the prophets, something so terrible and impor- 


. 
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ing that ordinary faith and human reason must have 
shrank and staggered beneath their awful anathe- 
mas; there is perhapsas true, and assuredly as rare 
a grandeur in the simple characters of the apos- 
tles. These men, chosen from the poorest classes 
of a despised people, to interpret the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and spread his name abroad over 
lands and seas, became, from the purity of their 
lives and their fearless devotion, respected even 
in the eyes of infidels and scoffers. ‘They seem to 
have taken their stand round their Master, (as the 
angelic virtues may be supposed to linger round 
the throne of the Deity from whom they emanate, 
trueservants, whom neither contempt could weaken 
nor persecution dismay. ‘They followed him till 
he suffered, with undeviating patience and exem- 
plary attachment, all (except one) untempted and 
faithful. And when ‘ The Son of Man’ died upon 
the cross, and the Heavens darkened at the darker 
actions of men, and the veil of the temple was rent 
asunder, and the oracles of the prophets accom- 
plished ; these humble followers of an aspiring 
cause still submitted to endless pain, and insult, 
and beggary, for its sake. hey expatriated them- 
selves, and went amidst distant plains and desarts, 
armed only with the lessons which they had heard, 
and provided only in the pity of men. They for- 
sook the comforts of their homes, and vanquished 
the common feelings of their nature; and, aban- 
doning themselves to the Providence which they 


believed to protect them, preached the words of 


their master unto hostile nations. They were be- 

ond the heroes of history or fable; for they were 

eyond the ordinary impulse which stimulates 
men to great actions. No garlands of laurel awaited 
them, no crowns of gold, no thanks of senates, no 
shouts of multitudes; but only peril, and disgrace, 
and poverty, desertion, and sickness, and scorn. 
They looked forward to no reward, but the reward 
of their own approving hearts. ‘They were un- 
schooled in the lessons of fame. They had no 


_ Tong line of illustrious fathers to emulate or sur- 


press ; but they rose from the humblest level of the 
community, peasants, fishers, mechanics, and arti- 
zans, and soared into a high and stainless immor- 
tality by dint of faith and self-devotion alone. ‘They 
practised as well as preached. They were un- 
touched by pride, and undegraded by meanness. 
In a word, they were the truest martyrs, the most 
perfect servants that ever the story of the world 
presented, ‘ lovely in their lives’ beyond all who 
have gone betore or after, and consummating their 
characters in death !— 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THIN AND PLUMP. 

Somx time ago, I went into an oyster-house—1 
beg pardon, a refectory. A tall thin man had 
drawn his chair before the fire. He straddled his 
legs out, and appeared to be using them as a 
pair of compasses for measuring the extreme 
breadth of the fender; bestiffened his body upon 
the seat, let his head hang over the top of his 
ehair, and watched a cobweb at the angle of the 
ceiling. He gave venttoa sigh, which seemed to 
come from the region of his appetite, and which 
sigh brought with it the following sentence : “ What 
atroublesome thing is eating,” and then he gave 
another sigh; as if he tried, with it, to part two 
oysters which were combining against digestion. 

Now, at the time this tall thin personage thus 


_ pushed out his short sentence, a bright faced 


round man was very earefully chopping up some 
kgol slaa.* He appeared to know the exact quan- 
tum of pepper and salt necessary; and as to the 
oil, he dropped it upon the wounded cabbage, 
with all the caro of an apothecary selling « dear 
medicine. And then his eye—I mean the one 


which was not upon his vegetable—it rested upon 


teeta 


* Slashed Cabbage. 





a galaxy of ‘Ticonderoga Oysters! people may talk 
of a poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, or of a love 
telling one; but commend me to the full sparkler 
of this epicure. Why, you might see ¢errapin writ- 
ten in its fringe, and under it, champaigne. 

The above observation was intended for the last- 
mentioned worthy; and he in answer said—‘ 1 
don’t agree”—here he stopped—crucified a fine 
friar upon his fork—and suited his mouth to its 
circumference ;—his voice now became clear; 
‘1 don’t at all agree with you.” ‘* Well,” rejoined 
the thin gentleman, ‘* for my part, I can’t exactly 
see the use of eating and drinking,” and then he 
said in a harsh surly tone to the landlady, ** what 
have I to pay?” 

The mistress looked above her spectacles, and 
in a mild, in fact, in a landlady-like voice, sweetly 
told the total. 

“ That’s a deal of money’”’ said Vinegar, ‘for 
five score of oysters.” 

(‘* Five score’? muttered I to myself—* no won- 
der the man sighs !”’) 

He then drew up his two measures, by a jerk 
of his back placed himself upright on his chair, 
and dived his han¢ into his pocket with the action 
of one finding the bottom of a shallow well. He 
carefully counted out the amount; sighed through 
the medium of oysters; and moved: toward the 
door like a Colossus. ‘The sphere-l': e gentleman 
continued to play with, and enjoy his meal. He 
sipped—he tasted. Enjoyment seemed to tip his 
tongue, and good digestion to be awake within his 
palate. He made use of a musical voice in asking 
after the good woman’s household ; cheerfully dis- 
charged the amount—indeed he said he thought 
**the money very little for what he had eaten.” 

‘These persons appeared so completely different 
in manner and actions, and formed such a nice 
contrast, that I was anxions to meet with them 
again. While I was sitting one evening in a box 
of the Theatre, I saw my two sources of enjoy- 
ment, near the orchestra, in the pit. I would at 
any time sacrifice a play to see a farce. I went 
round to the entrance which led to the critic’s re- 
treat, and planted myself as nearly as possible to 
the thin and the fat man. The overture commenc- 
ed. ‘*People may fancy this music,” grumbled 
the thin man, and continued, ‘‘ to my thought its 
worse than the sound of a pond of bull-frogs.”— 
‘*1 don’t at all agrce with you” said the fat fellow 
smilingly. ‘*1 enjoy it—I feel as if I could swim 
in the sound.” (‘ Swim,” thought I to myself, as 1 
looked at his rotundity.) The bell now rang— 
hats off—silence—I wish you’d sit down, sir, in 
front. 

‘*I wonder what people can find to laugh at,” 
said Compasses with a growl: 

“ Laugh,” echoed the polished hemisphere, 
while tears of joy twinkled in his eyes, “laugh!” 
and he almost shook the big fiddle with the crow- 
ing of his lungs : ** who can help laughing! bravo! 
bravo! encore!! encore ! !!’?—Compasses hissed: 
Hemisphere clapped. The multitude were with 
Good-Nature; and Dissatisfaction would not wait 
‘*to be again annoyed with such stuff, had there 
been any thing to laugh at indeed !” 

My readers must know that at the period when 
I then looked out for character, I practised as a 
physician. And in my professional capacity I had 
the opportunity of coming a little more in contact 
with the thin and the fat man, The former upon 





astormy day sent for me; and at the same time 


, 


desired I would not lose a moment in attending 
upon him, I went at the first leisure minute. His 
was indeed a Bachelors room: it would have been 
cruel even to have thought of the word comfort, in 
such a bare dwelling place. It is true there was 
a fire-grate, but where was the fire? there was a 
chair, but where was the back of it@® in fact there 
were many things which might have been spared; 
but for comfort, there was no such thing: His el- 
bows rested on his knees, and his hands laid fast 
hold of his jaws. When I entered he turned his 
eye towards me, as if it went upon a swivel; but 
he did not move a muscle, or stir from his chair. I 
knew my man, and therefore cid not talk of the 
fashions or the weather. 1 knew that my observa- 
tions must be laconic ; and I felt certain my patient 
would be as concise. 

** You are labouring under the tooth-ache sir’ 
said I.—“I am” peevishly answered Compasses. 
‘*P’ll send you something which shall relieve you, 
Sir.” “Do” growled Compasses. I took my 
leave. 

About this time, the smooth good-natured man, 
had a fit of the gout. His compliments were sent 
to me, *f and when I was not otherwise engaged, 
he would be glad to see me.” ‘* Here’s the Doc- 
tor, come, Father,” said a little epicure, bursting 
open the door before me. Akin‘, tidy sort of a 
wife was wrapping up the quarrelsome toes in 
comfortable: flannel. The flames of the hickory 
logs blazed like a band of dancing spirits. A rich 
coloured china basin was on the table; and by the 
side of it, a decanter received the light of a lamp, 
and sent the hue of its fine coloured Madeira in a 
trembling shadow upon the table cloth. It is true 
that the happy soul looked a little blank when I 
gave my orders for clearing away some of his good 
things; but still he resigned what he considered his 
comforts, in so frank a manner, that I could not, in 
my heart, completely check his enjoyments. The 
young terrapin eaters too clung around me with 
their round red faces; and then, the kind wife was 
so attentive and obliging! When Roundabout got 
well, he paid me, with thanks. When an applica- 
tion was made to Compasses for the sum of my ac- 
count, he kicked my long-legged growling appren- 
tice out of his unfinished apartment. * * * * * 


Ruesy, 





Eating Salads.—A lad, who had lately gone to 
service, having had salad served to dinner every 
day fora week, ran away; and, when asked why 
he had left his place, he replied, ‘ They made me 
yeat grass ith Summer, and I wur_afraid they’d 
mak me yeat hay i’th Winter; and 1 could no stand 
that, so 1 wur off.’ 





The following whimsical epitaph appears upon 
a white marble slab, in a very conspicuous part of 
the church of St. Mary, at Burv St. Edmund’s :-—* 
Near this place are deposited the remains of Peter 
Gedge, printer, who established the first news- 
paper that has ever been published in this town, 
Like a worn-out type, he returned to the founder, 
in the hope of being recast in a better and more 
perfect mould,’ 


Fashionable, Religion.—A French gentlemanj equally 
tenacious of his character for gallantry and devotion, went 
to hear mass at the chapel of a favourite saint at Paris: 
when he came there, he found repairs were doing in the 
building which prevented the celebration. To show that he 
had not been defective in his duty and attentions, he pulled 
out a richly decorated pocket book, and walking with great 
gravity an bac fare up the aisle, very carefully 
placeda card of his name upon the principal altar, 
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ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
POEMS BY DANIEL BRYAN.* 

At the commencement of the ungrateful task, 

which various significant reasons have induced us 
* to assume, we Shall not render the burden less en- 
durable by joining the senseless inquiry of the Pla- 
giarist, so notorious in this city and elsewhere, for 
literary poaching and puffing, and all the low arts 
of the lowest authorship, by doggedly repeating— 
** What is Poetry?’’ For the heart of man and 
the heart of the universe throb and thrill with all 
the elements of that magic science. Nor shall we 
pause to delineate and define—to instance this se- 
cret harmony, and admire that easy cadence. The 
dicta of criticism never made a poet; and the cre- 
denda of taste are as various as sects in religion, 
and as rare in accordance as the ultra and liberal, 
in European politics. But, leaving poetry to be 
judged by the heart that can feel its power, we 
shall advance steadily and fearlessly onward to the 
accomplishment of a purpose, which, to the disho 
nour of our literature, has been too long deferred. 
Disclaiming all prejudices that would lead us into 
error, and all partialities that would perplex our 
perceptions in the pages which ensue, it will be 
our advised and considerate object to shun alike 
passionate panegyric and envious abuse, and cau- 
tiously to abstain from intentional unkindness and 
deliberate perversion of judgment. 

We believe Mr. Daniel Bryan to be a man of 
parts; and we most cheerfully accord to him the 
possession of powers, which, rigidly disciplined and 
philosophically directed, might have led him to ho- 
nour through the paths of an opulent profession. 
We are well persuaded, that, had his confessedly 
unaccomplished education been fully completed, 
and his unequal intellect imbibed from science 
a countervailing influence, he might have gradually 
ascended, in law or legislation, in medicine or di- 
vinity, to a place of pride among his rival com- 
peers. But, misguided at the age of forty by a 
distempered imagination and a restless desire of 
fame—(which, at the best, is but a vain and idle 
vision,) without power to support unlimited preten- 
sion, or philosophy to control the idolatry of mis- 
placed devotion, he is left to look back upon years, 
whose blossoms have withered, and whose fruit, 
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nicalities, from all sciences and all mechanics; a 
more ineffectual attempt to awaken and display 
the ordinary and extraordinary sympathies of life; 
in fine, a more undisguised assumption of words in 
the place of thoughts, and of grandiloquence in 
the place of energy, was never exhibited among 
the countless quackeries, to which weakness re- 
sorts in extremity, and under which the world suf- 
fers, without hope of release. The obscurity of 
Daniel Boon’s adventures in the forest, among sa- 
vage animals and more savage wild men, has 
thrown over the fine romance of his exploits a veil 
like that of antiquity. We contemplate his person, 
character, and achievements, as those of a daring 
forester, who ages since passed from his life on 
earth. The recentness of his deeds and sufferings, 
therefore, cannot restrict the excursive genius of 
the poet. Whence came, or whither departed, the 
first Back-woodsman of the West, are not likely to 
become contested uncertainties among the learned. 
The world would be well content, that the man of 
genius should mould the unwitnessed enterprises of 
Boon, according to the fancy of his mood; and 
they would not read the ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,”’ of the gifted poet, with ca- 
villing objections to the veracity of his pictures. No 
American theme could, therefore, afford more am- 
ple scope to the graphic imagination of the ready 
writer, than the toils, the sufferings, the way-far- 
ings, the fearless attacks, and uncompromising de- 
fences of this son of the wilderness. He was not 
alone in his solitude; he was not quiet in his pos- 
sessions. The sympathies of human life—his fami- 
ly were around him; the dangers of the unfrequent- 
ed woods—the panther and the Red Man were 
around him. The activity of his life was as change- 
ful as the fancy of a poet; his restless mind was 
called to bear every variety of trouble and sorrow, 
that genius, in the developement of its resources, 
could possibly desire to unfold. The uninhabited 
wildwood—the deep solitude—the blue smoke of 
morning, curling from one lonely hermitage—the 
tall hunter, with dog and gun, seeking food or 
peltry among the matted copses, the secret haunts 
of a dark but noble, a revengeful but generous 
race; every picturesque charm, every high and ex- 
citing passion is embraced in the adventures of 
Daniel Boon; and the pen of genius would have 
immortalized alike the huntsman and the poet. 





like the apple of the Dead Sea, has poisoned ashes 
atits core; Withdrawing his whole attention from 
graver, happier and more lucrative pursuits, as we 
have understood, Mr. Bryan, at an early age, 
adopted the romantic story of Daniel Boon, the 
Pioneer of Kentucky, as the subject of his ‘* Moun- 
tain Muse,’’—a poem, which, taken singly in pas- 
sages, OF connectedly as a whole, has certainly 
no parallel in the literature of any age. We ren- 
der our devoutest acknowledgment to its power of 
invention, but here our opinion undergoes a painful 
reversion,. for a more tremendous assemblage of 
words compounded and discompounded; a more 
annihilating conjunction of incomprehensible tech- 





* The Lay of Gratitude ; consisting of Poems occasion- 
ed by the recent visit of La Fayette to the United States. 
By Dafier Brran.—Philadelphia: H. C. Carey and I. 

_Lea—Chesnut street, 1826. 

The Appeal for Suffering Genius ; a Poetical Address 
for the benefit of the Boston Bard; and The Triumph of 
Truth, a Poem. By DanieL Bryan.—Washington City: 
Printed for the Author, by Way and Gideon, 1826. 


But how do these things appear in Mr. Bryan’s 
‘* Mountain Muse?’’ Is it apparent to the reader, 
that, like a true poet, he thought long, deeply and 
naturally on the subject which he had proposed to 
himself. So far from this, he forgot that simplicity 
is the soul of poetry, and that he describes with 
the greatest force, who uses no word above the un- 
derstanding of a school-boy. In place of imagin- 
ing to himself the toil, privations and perils of a 
first settler in a savage country, and accompany- 
ing, in spirit and feeling, his hero through all the 
varieties of his fortune, Mr. B. most fantastically 
summons the spirits of the mist, the ghosts of the 
cavern, and the wizards of the wilderness, with all 
their invisible but talkative fraternity, builds them 
a royal pavilion on the summit of the Alleghany 
Mountain—where any thing composed of ‘‘ pene- 
trable stuff’? must be in imminent hazard of anni- 
hilation—and, very conveniently for the display of 
portentous words from all the tongues that were 
confused at Babel, touches the magic spring of 
colloquy! and instantly the whole congressional 
conclave engage heroically in eloquent declama- 
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tion and dislocating dispute—(like the elect of the 
Capitol, neither listening to the other) on the 
world-involving subject of Daniel Boon’s journey 
to the realm of buffaloes and olive men! At 
length, long after the reader’s patience is broken 
down, the council breaks up in a terrible huff, that 
shakes old Alleghany to his foundations, and Dan 
iel moves leisurely on, leading his pack horse, like 
one who is cheered, as doubtless he was, by the 
loving spirits of the air. The honest man, how. 
ever, had not imbibed the Teutonic music of their 
speech, or never, to his day of death, would the 
hunter’s voice have cried halloo! The whole of 
that decisive debate, and indeed, no small portion 
of poor Daniel’s personal history, is conveyed in 
language so mellifluent, that, we are certain, if the 
dead could hear, they would start from their slum 
bers and gibber in unison. But this is Mr. Bryan’s 
youthful work, and therefore, deserves forbearance 
and liberal silence. Most cheerfully would we ac- 
cord to it the oblivion desired and merited, if six- 
teen years had not failed to produce much improve- 
ment in the great fault that characterizes his pro- 
ductions. 

The disposition to please or the desire of fame, 
has, not unfrequently, led young men of talent into 
errors, which maturer thought and more acquired 
knowledge have corrected; though such errors, in 
many instances, have been long remembered and 
lamented by those who have become distinguished 
in the world of letters. But, in respect to Mr. Bry- 
an, either his opportunities have not favoured, or 
the ill success of his first effort deterred him from 
that ceaseless observation and faborious study of 
nature, moral, physical and intellectual, which the 
poet must encounter, ere he holds the spell obe- 
dient to his will. The cold grandiloquence, the 
inflated pomp, the balloon swell of Latinised phra- 
seology, that characterized almost every line of the 
‘¢ Mountain Muse,”’ still pervade his composition, 
and serve to demonstrate, at this length of time, 
that his early unfortunate predilection has become 
anincurable disease. He spurns at affecting simpli- 
city, and seems resolved to prove, by reiterated ef- 
forts, that the stately march of magnificent words 
is better poetry than sublime conceptions express- 
ed in the language of daily life. This is something 
like the Author of the Wilderness labouring to prove 
that rhyme is poetry, and plagiarism a thing of 
course. We beg Mr. Bryan’s pardon, however, for 
this degrading comparison; though, in their judg- 
ment of poetry, the principles of both, however 
dissimilar, are as remote from truth as the nadir 
from the zenith. It has been the ill-fortune of Mr. 
Bryan to receive many injudicious commendations 
from persons either unable or unwilling to under- 
stand the principles of poetry. To correct econ- 
firmed error, and counteract the evil of indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy, we deem it a duty we owe to Mr. 
Bryan, and the public which he addresses. In the 
remarks preceding and subsequent we intend no 
injurious unkindness, though almost hopeless, that 
they will be perused as the suggestions of one who 
would be gratified, if possible, to behold Mr. Bryan 
by the side of Percival. But our path lies plain be- 
fore us, and we shall fearlessly follow it. Puffing, 
in this country, has too long waited on pretension, 
and justice shall be heard, whether her counsels 
are accepted or despised. 

The’recent visit of the venerable La Fayette to 
this country, was attended by unparalelled festivity 





and gratulation; and well did the sorely tried and 
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devoted Patriot merit the heart-thrilling gratitude 
of the American people. But we have always be- 
lieved that rivalry between the cities, and curiosity 
throughout the country, not only in a great mea- 
sure usurped the place of purer feelings, but also 
tended, by their excesses, to obscure the bright- 
ness and taint the character of the Nation’s Guest. 
To all, who think, it has long been too apparent 
that gratitude, a deep, quiet, hallowed emotion, 
though doubtless it dwelt in the bosoms of many, 
and bore Hesperian fruit, was an utter stranger to 
multitudes, who drank, feasted and cried the loud- 
est at the Noble Patriot’s approach. Selfish pas- 
sions, from the very nature of man, must mingle 
with devotion the most holy and exalted; and few 
can feel intensely, though thousands, like the 
priests of Baal at the sacrifice of the Prophet, will 
ery aloud in the vanity of their faith. It is the 
confirmed opinion of the writer, (a native citizen of 
the free States of America,) whose highest privi- 
lege is freedom of thought and expression—that far 
the greater part of the orations and poems—the 
biographies, eulogies and essays, of which General 
La Fayette was the occasion, were the dictates of 
pecuniary interest, or the consequences of a vain 
ambition, that sought unceasingly to connect its 
fame with the memory of the Marquis. And, from 
all it has been our fortune to learn, we cannot 
avoid the belief, that, with all his irrational enthu- 
siasm, (which would better become fourteen than 
forty) Mr. Bryan, in his ‘‘ Lay of Gratitude,’’ was 
actuated more by an immeasurable desire of popu- 
larity, than any deep conviction of La Fayette’s 
claims to honour. But we will no further arraign 
the motives of the writer—though his own uncon- 
scious but direct exposure would bear us out in the 
assertion, that his only impulse to composition and 
publication, however he might have deluded him- 
self and others, was the single desire of distinction. 
Leaving this, our next inquiry is—how has this de- 
sire been fulfilled? And how has he accomplished 
the task before him? Not by original thoughts ex- 
pressed in simple eloquent language, that comes 
from the heart and enters into the depths of the 
heart, but in the causeway toss-and-tumble of 
anapwstic verse, that moves on ‘in a grandiloquent 
pomp of words, which, like a lurid mass of sweep- 
ing clouds, conceals the sterility beneath it. While 
his magnificent array of Romanised phraseology 
passes, like a vision, before the eye, we cannot 
help imagining the sublime contrast which a sim- 
ple-minded poet would have presented, had he em- 
ployed his genius on a simikty-subject. 

We proceed to exemplify\ our asseverations by 
quoting words and lines regularly on from ‘* The 
Greeting’? to ‘‘ The Bow and Smile’’—from title- 
page to finis. Within the compass of a few stanzas, 
we meet with multitudes of such words as these— 
“evolved,’’ ‘* verginal,’’ (not the old music instru- 
ment) ‘* magnanimous,”’ ‘‘ emulous,”’ ** judicious,” 
“succumbs,”’ &c. &c.; and the harmonious Nine 
are way-laid by the Spirits of Alleghany armed with 
such blunderbusses as these: 

“ Their meed of renown the celestial melodies give!” 
‘And, imbruing with tears the pure snows of her breast.” 
“Thou hast seen with impetuous vehemence rushing.” 

“ By duty’s all-powerful impetus driven.” 

“Asin the Homerian battles of Troy.” 

Heaven preserve Mr. Bryan from the ghost of 
Scio’s bard! and the fearful arrows of Apollo! 
“ The Valedictory’’ is much superior to the Greet- 
ing, though it is almost a literal versification of 
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President Adams’ Address to La Fayette, and the 
old Warrior’s Reply. Mr. Adams managed to be 
nearly as prosaic as Jeremy Bentham’s radical 
writings, and Mr. Bryan has most reverentially 
adopted the style of the ‘* Civic Chief,’’ as he de- 
nominates our first magistrate. In addition to 
rhyming the speeches, he has thrown ina few of 
his favourite Sir-Richard-Blackmorisms, such as 
‘* magnilfie,”’ and ‘* comporting”’—and_ heroically 
introduced such lines as 

‘We the enrapturing hope indulge, kind friend.”»—and 
‘*Affection’s guileless seal the message bore, 

And on thy heart the expected impress made”— 


which are nearly as soft and flowing as the most 
of the Valedictory. Then follows a description of 
La Fayette’s departure, of which one stanza will 
suffice: 

“ The billow-cleaving engine plies its power, 

Mount Vernon’s consecrated grove recedes, 

Night’s gloomiest spirits rule the solemn hour, 

Ascend her car and loose her sable steeds,” 

and then, (for we are consumedly fatigued, and Mr. 
Bryan will forgive our reference to the omission, ) 
“ The pall of grief all heaven and earth enshrouds— 
Potomac murmurs on the sweeping gale, 

As though her heaving, dark and troubled waves 

To mourn with him had left their liquid caves.” 


‘* Hung be the heavens in black!” come forth and 
wail, ye Alleghany ghosts! for La Fayette is going 
to drink Burgundy and Champaigne, and eat ros- 
bif Anglais and exquisite omelets at La Grange 
or in the Rue St. Honore. 

We can afford no more space to the ‘ Lay of 
Gratitude,’’ and but little to the ‘* Appeal.’? Coffin 
was unfortunate, and for his misfortune merited 
commisseration and relief; but he was vulgar in his 
manners and wedded, without hope of release, to 
ruin—the lowest and the worst. Mr. Bryan 
thought proper to aid him by composing ‘ The 
Appeal;’’ and, we believe, the poor Boston Bard 
died in comfort. The attempt to rescue the lost 
one from penury or the grave was generous; and 
in this respect, Mr. B. deserves, and will obtain 
due commendation. But, unlike many others, we 
do not consider the subject hallowed nor the exe- 
cution perfect. The same swell of language—the 
same determined avoidance of touching simplicity, 
and the same unmeasured exaggeration pervade 
this work, though in a less degree, as we have re- 
marked in the ‘*‘ Mountain Muse”’ and the La Fay- 
ette eulogies. His blank verse is mode¥ed on the 
unpleasant style of Thomson, which differs from 
heroic measure only by lacking rhyme; and, in the 
course of the poem, he has introduced three or four 
octosyllabic and as many Alexandrine lines, be- 
sides obtruding ‘* consanguineous claims,”’ ‘‘ tar- 
tarean darkness,’’ ‘* funded wealth,’’ ‘* emula- 
tive warmth,’’ ‘‘impellent touch,’ ‘‘ horrific 
tone,’’ and many such barbarisms, which no more 
appertain to poetry than genius to the clod of the 
valley. Some parts of ‘‘ The Appeal,’? however, 
are dictated by a simpler mind and more natural 
feeling than any thing we have received from the 
author’s pen; and, in conclusion, it is our existing 
hope—though dim as the lamp of the sepulchre, 
that Mr. Bryan may yet retrieve his reputation, 
and rise alike superior to the unmerited eulogies, 
which he has hitherto courted and believed, and 
the idiomatic barbarities which have restricted his 
success to the encomiums of those who igno- 





rantly admire. Relieved from the manacles, 


which have burdened his powers, he may yet 
ascend among American poets and be remembered 
long after his self-perpetuated faults are forgotten. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE ROCKS OF DEER CREEK. 

Ir was one of those serene mornings if#summer, when 
not a cloud appeared to obscure “the heaven’s delicious 
blue,” and not an ungentle breath disturbed the dark foli- 
age of the trees, or agitated the placid stream, I joined a 
select and agreeable party to visit the long celebrated 
Rocks of Deer Creek. There were those of our company 
on whose youthful brow the sun of scarce twenty summers 
had left no trace of wearied expectation and disappointed 
hope! To them the world was as Eden, for fancy was 
new. And there were those who had been longer pilgrims 


disappointment, and had proved the realities of life unlike 
‘the picture youth’s rash hand portrays.” But there was 
no heart present which was not willing ‘‘ to give to the 
winds its cares,” and unite in promoting the pleasure and 
conviviality of the party; and those who never met be- 
fore, lost all formality and reserve, and conversed with the 
freedom and confid of familiar friends. 

Our road lay through a wild and desolate part of the 
country, in which nothing could be found to interest or 





amuse the traveller. But, though no verdant fields or- 


blooming vallies greeted our eyes, the dull road was ren- 
dered pleasant by interesting and intelligent conversation, 
and we enjoyed in its full extent “‘ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” in the friendly interchange of thought 
and feeling. 

After a ride of about sixteen miles, the Rocks suddenly 
broke upon our view from the summit of the mountain like 
a huge tower, with walls and battlements, rearing its 
gigantic form amid the clouds in sullen loneliness, and 
seemed to frown on all below! I gazed on it as an object 
with which I could feel no sympathy. It alone seems to 
defy the dilapidating hand of Time! It knows no change in 
the revolution of seasons—in the profusion of summer, no 
garland decks its aged brow, and the desolating storm of 
winter shakes not its firm foundation! It stands unappalled 
at the rise and fall of empires, and unmoved though gene- 
ration after generation of its admirers have ‘to the grave 
gone down.” 

After proceeding as far as we could in safety with cur 
horses and carriages, we all descended and pursued our 
way on fogt up the steep side of the mountain. After gain- 
ing this olympian height, we descended for a little dis- 
tance, and then walked on to the projecting rock. Here 
we contemplated with awe and admiration, a scene which 
in grandeur and sublimity, defies the power of descrip- 
tion. While walking on its smooth and expanded sur- 
face, we beheld a boundless extent and variety of scenery. 
On one hand, far stretching to the east, was ridge above 
ridge of barren hills, on whose grey summits no traces of 
vegetation could be discerned, except here and there a 
solitary tree; and, on the other, in rich succession were 
waving cornfields, lofty forests, and orchards bending be- 
neath the weight of golden fruits, while, by the assistance 
of glasses, we could for miles discern ‘the sheltered cot 
and cultivated farm.”’ 

The stream at our feet was almost concealed from view 
by lofty and embowering oaks, which, at our altitude, ap- 
peared to shrink into diversified insignificance, and only a 
faint murmur of the waters fell on the listening ear. 

Having satisfied our curiosity by viewing the splendid 
scene, we retired to that part of the rock which was most 
sheltered from the sun, where a collation of choice viands 
and delicious fruits waited our acceptance. Here we all 
socially seated ourselves around the table of stone, and 
partook of a repast, rendered delightful from the appetite 
the pure mountain air, our morning ride, and the novelty 
of our situation had given us; and, though as in former 
days, we could not call from the hardened rock the chrys- 
tal stream, yet its absence was measurably supplied by 
generous wine.” After the repast was over, we wander- 
ed about the rocks as fancy or caprice directed, until the 
declining sun warned us of our distance from home. 

We then slowly descended the mountain’s brow, regain- 





ed our steeds, and commenced our journey homewards. 


in this chequered vale, who had felt the withering touch of * 
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But there was little of that buoyancy and elasticity of spi- 
rit, that marked our first setting out. The wild freshness 
of the morning had vanished. Hope had given place-to | 


reality. We had nothing now in anticipation ; and though | Z 


we had not been disappointed, we were tot gay. A sen- 


* sation of fatigue might have disqualified us for enjoyment ; | e) 


or, perhaps ach had some secret cause for sadness, 
which the heat raat experienced it alone can account for. 

After riding about twelve miles in the heat of the sun 
and dust, we again crossed Deer Creek, when we learned 
thata congregation calling themselves Bible christians, had 
encamped on its borders. As very few of the company had 
ever witnessed a camp meeting, and concluding the ‘tents 
of Israel were indeed beautiful,” we dismounted and ap- 
proached the consecrated ground. Probably the congre- 
gation had been much larger, but now there were only a 
few scattering tents and some rustic benches, on which 
sat some poor wayworn pilgrims who appeared to be bear- 
ing the cross in its fullest extent. In front of these was 
erected a slender pulpit, from which a youthful monitor 
appeared to labour with all the eloquence of one who felt 
the importance of the office he had assumed. He dwelt 
with peculiar interest and impressiveness on the mutability 
of all created things—on the uncertainty of life, and the 
possibility there was of our daily and hourly falling victims 
to the danger by which we were surrounded. When this 
pathetic address had concluded, we rose to depart, for the 
lengthening shades of evening had already begun to steal 
upon us. 

As we slowly and silently proceeded from the ground, 
the full melody of the singers, softened by distance, fell 
upon the ear. Willingly would we have lingered to catch 
the heavenly sounds ; but this our distance from home for- 





bade, and we were reluclantly compelled to continue our 
journey. But though the hallowed spot was soon left far 
behind us, the solemnizing influence of the gospel sound 
was not easily forgotten.. 

The last tint of light was fast fading from the western 
horizon ere we arrived at our places of destination, when 
I was compelled to part with my friends. I felt painfully 
at the moment that— 


‘¢ Death and sorrow oft mht reign, 
Ere we all should meet again.” Ss. 





BONNIE LADIE ANN. 


TuHERE’s kameso’ honey ’tween my luve’s lips, 
An’ gold amang her hair ; 

Her breasts are lapt in a holie veil, 
Nae mortal e’en look there. 

What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve dare span, 

The honey lips, the creamy palm, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Ann! 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wet wi’ the blobs o’ dew; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 
Maun touch her Lady mou. 

But a broider’d belt, wi’ a buck 0’ gold, 
Her jimpey waist maun span— 

© she’s an armfu’ fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ silver thread, 
An’ comely sits she in the midst, 
Men’s longing een to feed. 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
Wi? her milky, milky han’, 
An’ her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger 0’ God, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


The morning cloud is tassel’d wi’ gold, 
Like my luve’s broider’d cap, 

An’ on the mantle which my love wears 
Is monie a golden drap. 

Her bonnie eebrow’s a holie arch 
Cast by no earthly han’ ; 

An’ the breath o’ Heaven’s atween the lips 
O’ my bonnie Ladie Ann. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The change of editorship will not be accompa- 
nied by any material change of plan in the con- 
duct of this journal. The present editor believes, 
that, in general, he could not follow the footsteps 
of a more clear-sighted guide than his predecessor; 
but habits of thought, created in different spheres, 
will often differ as much as theories of taste; and 
our correspondents, we hope, will not misunder- 
stand our motives, nor misapprehend our hints.— 
To articles which are characterized rather by exu- 
berance of thought than expression, we shall al- 
ways gladly give an early place. Words cost no- 
thing, but ideas are acquisitions. Young men in 
America are prone to accumulate epithet upon epi- 
thet and sentence upon sentence under the ill-ad- 
vised notion, that such ‘‘ windy suspiration of forced 
breath,’’ adds energy to their language. Let them 
less consult the phrase—the meaning more! High 
thoughts will always clothe themselves; but rheto- 
rical flowers only heighten the aspect of desola- 
tion which they cannot hide. Let Johnson’s works 
be volumes sealed! Jewel, Addison, Alison and 
Swift, will lead the neophyte in a better path. 
Poetry, to be energetic, should be simply express- 
ed, and briefly. Isa scene to be described? Let 





the poet bring it, aided by fancy, directly beneath 
his view, and present it to his reader with a few 
distinct bold touches. Is a sentiment to be unfold- 
ed? Let it be done in chosen words, each of which 
is felt. Indefinitenes of all things, except phylac- 
teries, should be carefully avoided. Neither har- 
mony, nor melody, is poetry; it is the thought, the 
scene or the sentiment. Pope polishes and patters 
and palters, but Byron electrifies. 

We would be obliged to our correspondents for 
free manly articles; our literarature wants raciness, 
freedom and power. Of Miss Porter’s mawkish- 
ness, and Werter’s sentimentalism, and Minerva- 
press horrors, we have had too much. Leave we 
these to shrivelled gossips and country boarding- 
school nympholets, while it is alike our pride and 
pleasure to vindicate our literature from the lack- 
adaisical lispings of novices drunk at the muddy 
spring of Castaly, who forget they are out of the 
nursery, and drule their lackrymose lymph over the 
character of those who choose not to remember 
they are MEN. 

‘Feurx’ is particularly unhappy, and ‘ CLara’ 
exceedingly obscure.’ ‘SypNey’ is under consi- 
deration, and ‘J. W. S.’ must improve before we 
hail him welcome. ‘J. R. C. S.’ shall find a place 
next week; and ‘R. R. R.’ as soon as our limits 
will permit. * AMELIA’ is accepted. ‘ VinpExX’ 
must avenge a refusal as well as he can; and ‘ Jus- 
TICE’ wander without a home as usual. We have 
not had leisure to examine our other contributions, 
but they shall be read and answered next week. 

We are greatly indebted to our Fair friend for 





the article in this No. entitled ‘‘ Rocks of Deer 
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Creek’’—and hope to enlist her services-in future 
for the Souvenir. 

The same will apply to a Lady in Chester coun. 
ty, who has transcribed for us two interesting ar- 
ticles, which shall have an early insertion; we 
know her capable of excellence in original compo- 
sition, and would be happy to grace our columns 
with the effusions of her pen. 

We have just received a note from our friend E. 
enclosing some Essays, which we have not yet had 
leisure to read. Her fears are groundless—though 
we may not agree in sentiment with our correspon- 
dents, yet a well written article shall have a fa- 
vourable consideration. 





In reply to enquiries relative to the prizes offer- 
ed by the Publisher of this work, we must say un- 
equivocally, that, whatever be the number of con- 
tributions, prose or poetical, offered for the differ- 
ent prizes, every article, thus submitted, will re- 
main at the free disposal of the Publisher; for his 
object in offering premiums was not the single ad- 
vantage to be derived from any four articles, but 
that which might accrue from the publication of 
every piece that may be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion. Those, who are dissatisfied with this decla- 
ration, may receive their communications by ap- 
plication at the office of the Publisher. The names 
of the successful candidates wi'l be announced in 
the first No. of the Souvenir for January, 1828. 





The Third Number of ‘* The Spirit of Cotempo- 
rary Poetry,’’ has lately appeared. Messrs. F. §° 
Hill and Rufus Dawes, are the Editors of this admi- 
rable work. Mr. Hill is a young man of taste and 
talent, and Mr. Dawes has written some credita- 
ble poetry. We commend the enterprize, and ad- 
mire the refined taste, which, would guide the 
young poets of America out of the mazes of tawdry 
conceits and luscious fancies, in which too many 
are involved, and lead them, by the light of the 
highest example, to vigorous simplicity and man- 
liness of thought. We trust that the appearance 
of these heretofore almost unknown productions of 
the choicest spirits of the age will direct our young 
literati to the only true source of fine writing—the 
old English authors and their own natural feelings. 





The first Number of the ‘* Philadelphia Month- 
ly Magazine,’’ appeared on the 15th of the 
month, and verified, to a great degree, the expee- 
tations of the public. The work, both editorially 
and typographiraUys"¥eflects much credit on Dr. 
Snowden’s taste. Classical purity, without pre- 
tension, and manly vigour, without harsh dealing, 
pervade the various articles; and we have every 
reason to believe, that while the handsome remune- 
ration, which Dr. Snowden offers, will secure able 
contributors, the fair success of the Magazine will 
crown the experiment with profit and honour. 





THE AMULET. 

Under this title the first Number of a new and 
beautifully printed work will be published to-mor- 
row, from the office of the Ariel. It is intended to 
embrace such brief but admirable articles in prose 
and verse, as strike the fancy and humanize the 
heart. Its purpose is rational entertainment, alike 
to the intellect and the sensibilities; morals will 
accompany humour, and instruction follow amuse- 
ment. 





The present prosperity of our native literature 
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induces us to hope that a liberal patronage will be 
extended to this novel work, and that our literati, 
so disti.guished already for their devotion to the 
elegant arts, will not suffer the Amulet to perish 
for lack of favour. 





Mr. Wo. Srorer, Jr. of Stonington, Connecti- 
cut, proposes publishing a History of the American 
Revolution as a reading book for Schools, by Sa- 
MUEL Wi.uiAms, L.L. D. From the recommen- 
dations of many eminent’ gentlemen, who have pe- 
rused the work, we have no doubt of it being a 
valuable acquisition to our Seminaries. Such a 
book has long been wanted to enable our rising 
youth to appreciate properly the independence of 
their country, and, exclusive of the undoubted me- 
rit of the publication, the low price at which it is 
offered, namely 50 cents full bound and 37 1-2 in 
boards, we cannot doubt its success. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The Buccaneers. 
Wistar’s Anatomy, 2 vols. 8vo. 





PREMIUMIS. 

To obtain for ‘‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a posed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
pot more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

$. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, panied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 
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THE DRAMA. 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 

This splendid establishment opened on Monday 
evening last, with Romeo and Juliet; the former by 
Mr Southwell, of Drury Lane, and the latter by 
Miss Warren. The curtain rose to a full house, and 
the principal performers were welcomed by enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of kindness and respect.— 
The performance of Mr Southwell,-(though some- 
what marred by an obvious imitation of Macready, 
who:n he resembles,) was characterized by unques- 
tionable evidences of genius. His reading was ex- 
cellent; and his attitudes, especially when he bore 
Juliet from the vault, were both graceful and ad- 
mirable. He enacted the passionate lover through- 
out w'<h great feeling and energy, but his death- 
scene was a master-piece. Conway, whose forte 
is Roman character, in the closing scene of this 
play was far inferior to Mr. Southwell; though the 
apparent youth of the latter would teach us to for- 
get his inferiority to that celebrated actor, did any 
such exist. We were, altogether, so much grati- 
fied with theRomeo of the night, that we cannot 
exercise any critical acumen in the discovery of 
minor deficiencies. 

Miss Warren’s Juliet was a very creditable per- 
formance. She has a lovely face, and a finely pro- 
portioned though petite person. Her advances in 
the profession have indeed been rapid, for she is 
Marcely past eighteen. She excels particularly in 
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pathetic scenes; and we thought her parting scene 
with Romeo, superior to most we have seen. Mr 
Warren, whose identity seemed lost in his character, 
Friar Lawrence, must have looked with the pride 
of a father, and the satisfaction of an experienced 
actor, upon his youthful daughter’s performance. 

Mr. Wemyss personated the gay Mercutio, with 
great spirit and effect; and to the last, amidst the 
groans of natural suffering, preserved the sarcastic 
gaiety which had crowned all his deeds in life. 

Lord Capulet must have bsen a personage very 
unlike Mr Horton, or no daughter in her senses, 
whatever might be her notions of filial veneration, 
could have rendered the least respect to his person. 
All his words come forth full fashioned and bolt 
upright, and he hectors and laments in exactly the 
same tone of voice. Mr H. should learn elocu- 
tion and go to a dancing school to acquire the use 
of his limbs. 

Mrs Francis played the Nurse to admiration. 
She looked, spoke and acted precisely like an old 
hanger-on of a great family. 

Of the remainder of the cast some played their 
parts with credit and some did not; but their cha- 
racters allowed them little scope for exertion and 
it would be unjust to judge hastily. 

Mrs Braun, from the Vienna and Berlin Thea- 
tres, executed an Italian Air, ‘‘ Hope told a flat- 
tering tale,’’ with brilliant power. But, however 
exalted may be the science and the performance of 
modern music, a simple old English ballad, set to 
a simple old tune, is more agreeable to our taste, 
(alas for our barbarity!) than the gaudy metaphor 
and filtrated sentiment of Moore or Metastassio, 
wedded to the sublimest compositions of Pergolesi. 
This feeling, however, does not restrain us from 
rendering merited applause to Mrs Braun. 

Miss Hawthorn, from Drury Lane, as a dancer, 
was very deservedly encored in a Pas Seul; and she 
contributed much to the entertainment of an audi- 
ence, whom, we regretted to perceive, could be so 
entertained. 

The evening’s amusements concluded with ‘* Js 
He Jealous ?’’ 

Tuesday Evening—The Poor Gentleman ; Fre- 
derick, by Mr Mercer, of Drury Lane: and Rosina; 
Captain Bellville, by Mr Hutchings, and Mr 
Belville, by Mr Mercer. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

Mr. Browere, of New York, has published a very exact 
likeness of Mr. E. Forrest, in William Tell. 

We regret to learn, says the Baltimore Gazette, of Sa- 
turday, that one of the stages which runs between French- 
town and New-Castle, passed off the road, about one 
o’clock this morning, and was upset. There were seven 
passengers in the stage, all of whom were more or less 
injured. Bishop Kemp, one of the passengers, we regret 
to learn, was considerably, though not dangerously, in- 
|jured, as were also a lady passenger, and a gentleman of 
Virginia, whose collar bone was broken. 

In digging a cellar at the southern declivity of Copps’ 
hill, in Boston, a quantity of pure quicksilver was found 
lina stratum of clay. 

Anorder has been issued from the Naval Department for 
assembling a board at Brooklyn, on the 7th November, 
near New York, for examination of midshipmen, whose 
warrants bear date prior tothe Ist of January, 1819. That 
examination will be immediately followed by another, for 
those whose warrants bear a later date. 

Samuel Dawson, Esq. late Comptroller of the Customs 
at Cape Breton, recently committed suicide. 

The maxim of the sovereignty of the people is laid as 
the basis of the new Peruvian constitution. 

The Political Chronicle of Lima, of June, states, that 











many months could not elapse before General Snecre would 
be obliged to evacuate Bolivia and return to Colombia 
with his troops. The constitution bestowed upon that 
country by Bolivar, was by no means popular. 





DEATH CAUSED BY THE SMOKE OF LAMPS, 

The Dedham, (Mass.) Register, gives thefollowing ac- 
count of a fatal accident from the carelessness, or unskil- 
ful manner oftrimming a commonlamp. It is remarkable 
that similar disasters have not happened before, from the 
very great want of judgment often observed, in the man- 
ner of burning lamps. The use of lamps, in families, as a 
substitute for candles, has been, within a few years, greatly 
extended in the country, and it is perhaps not surprising 
that persons who have been but a short time accustomed 
to the use of them, should not know how to burn them 
properly ; and that consequently the rooms where they are 
used should be so often fillled with smoke, and blackened 
with soot. It appears not to be known to many persons 
who use lamps, that when trimmed properly, they never 
emit any perceptible smoke, and that when any smoke is 
visible it is a certain proof that the wick is too high, and 
that the atmosphere about it is becoming rapidly filled with 
particles of soot, most injurious to the lungs, and to the 
eyes of every one that breathes it. We have known many 
instances of inflamed eyes, and weakened sight, from this 
cause, and, if we mistake not, of coughs promoted by it ; 
and it is not at all surprising that the air of a chamber 
should become so saturated with. the soot as to produce 
suffocation. This mischief is very easily prevented, in 
every form of lamp, by a small degree of care. The pro- 
per rule for adjusting the wick is to raise it to such a 
length, as to produce the greatest degree of flame, without 
the least visible smoke. The observance of this rule, will 
not only guard against any injurious effects from the burn- 
ing of a lamp, making it perfectly safe in any chamber 
where it is proper for a person to sleep, but will secure the 
best light. 





MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, the 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Myers, Mr. THomas Stevenson, to Mrs. Saran Gasn, 
all of this city. 

On’ the 25th inst. by the Rev. S. R. Smith, Mr. Henry 
W. Gi.vert, to Miss Canotine KaArTSHER. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rev. 8. R. Smith, Mr. DanteL 
Jerrras, Jr. to Miss MarnGarerT RIAL, all of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by the Rev. William Neill, D. D. Dr. 
Josian STEWARD, to ANNA Maria, daughter of Andrew 
Bayard, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by the Rev. George Boyd, the Rev. 
GeprGE MINTZER, to Miss DororuEa, daughter of 
Frederick Wolbert, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Mr. Ax- 
THONY ELTON, to Miss Cecetia C. Sporronrp, all of 
this city. 

On the 18th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, in Mul- 
berry street, Tuomas C. Garrett, to FRANCES BIDDLE, 
daughter of the late John Biddle. 

On the 1Sth. inst. by the Rev. Jonas W. Holman, Mr. 
EpwarpD Basset, to Miss Leuticia M‘LAUGHLE?, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 17th inst. at London Grove Meeting, Exocn 
Swayne, of East Marlborough, to Miss Eviza Cuam- 
BERS, of London Grove, both of Chester county. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. Mixer 
Ware, to Miss Mary Cuine all of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. S. R. Smith, Mr. Davin 
AnsTEN, to Miss Cuartorre S. Coox, both of Phila- 
delphia. 





DIED. 


On the 25th inst. Mrs. Mary Doxsy, widow of the late 
Daniel Dotby, aged 83. 
On the 25th inst. after a lingering illness, James Beck, 
Sen. aged 68 years. = 
On the 25th inst. James JonnsTon. aged 32 years, 
On the 24th inst. Mary DovGuerty, infant daughter 
of John McColgan. 
On the 23d inst. MartHa PowELL, aged 86 years, 
On the 23d inst. Hannan ELTon, 65 years. 
On the 21st inst. in Penn Township, aged 48 years, 
Letty, wife of Isaac Saunders. 
On the 19th inst. Saran Hess, wife of James Heiss, 
aged 27 years. f 
On the 19th inst. Capt. ANDREW HipELius, aged 72 
ears. 
On the 18th inst. after a short illness, Mrs, CATHARINE, 
wife of John C. Hardy. 
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COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR. 
TO CLARA. 


NO. 2. 

Tue sobbings of the midnight sea 

The moan of winds through vaults of death, 
The wail that warns events to be, 

The awful voice that has no breath— 
Such sounds come o’er the quailing bosom 

When other years recur, and bring 
The incense of each faded blossom 

That wreathed the glowing brow of spring ; 
Such sounds come o’er us when we turn 

To sunnier spots and happier hours, 
And brightly buried feelings burn 

Amid young love’s deserted bowers. 


Between the hearts, whose feelings rise, 
Like incense from an angel’s shrine, 
Before the throne of paradise, 
Meet offering to the Power Divine, 
There lies a gulf of boundless gloom, 
Which none may pass till Fate decrees, 
Till death unlocks the hollow tomb, 
Revealing awful mysteries ! 
Doomed at their birth, in other spheres, 
To sigh o’er pictures of the mind, 
Through all the woes of lingering years, 
That leave a burning waste behind, 
Our tortured hearts too quickly feel, 
Too deeply for this mortal lot, 
Too lastingly for human weal— 
All unforgetting—unforgot ! 


Time speedeth on with hurried pace, 
And love and joy are left behind— 
But where will close the doubtful chase, 
Ne’er cometh into human mind. 
We all must die—’tis all we know ; 
We all must go—we know not where ; 
Perchance, to skies that ever glow— 
Perchance, to realms of quick despair ! 
It may be so—it may be not— 
Doubt circles all—and all must die ; 
Loved, hated, scorned, avenged, forgot— 
Oh! what art thou, Eternity ? 


Our lot is low—our pride is high— 
We are not what our minds create ; 
The elements of earth and sky 
Are mingled in our web of fate. 
Like sunbeams thrown o’er torrents, come 
Wild thoughts o’er hearts that bleed to death— 
Thoughts whose rich light illumes the tomb, 
When the blue sky resumes our breath. 
Oh! while our burning spirits soar, 
Woe binds us to our weary clay, 
Till all things fade, and pain is o’er, 
And forth we pass—away—away | 


How thou hast felt through seasons gone, 
My own despairing heart would tell, 
In the low, deep, unearthly moan, 
That oft hath bade thee, love, farewell! 
Bat I, perchance, may throw the hues 
Of my own feelings over thee, 
Like shadows cast o’er moonlight dews, 
Or dark clouds o’er the gleaming sea; 
And yet for all my heart hath known 
Of anguish in the days gone by, 
Thou mayest be blest as flowers just blown 
Beneath the spring’s transparent sky ; 


a vivid and terrific description ofa PLAGUE. It was writ- 
ten by J. B. Prior, and was elicited by reading a descrip- 
tion of the dreadful Plague, which a century and a half, 
ago, nearly depopulated the i 





And few the thoughts and faint the prayers 
That yet have followed me along, 

A path beset with many cares— 
The heritage of sons of song! 


I will not wrong thee, gentle one! 
Thy heart hath heard the voice of woe, 
And I should rue unkindness done 
To part aggrieved, and leave thee so ; 
For thou hast rendered unto me 
Such solace in my wildest mood, 
That thou art now my destiny— 
The charm of my lohe solitude ! 
Thine eye is bright as flowers that blow 
Upon the holy Hydrasil, 
And beauty beams upon thy brow 
Like Odin’s fane on Asgard hill ; 
And life and love around thee bloom 
’ Like Heimdaller’s gorgeous bow, 
That guides the wanderer, through the tomb, 
To realms beyond all earthly woe. 


Clara ! forgive the mournful strain ! 
Believe it what thou wilt—a song, 
A dusky picture of the brain, 
I would not—could not—do thee wrong ; 
Though thou hast been and still must be 
A shrine forbidden to my prayer, 
A blest though banned—fair, lovely tree, 


Whose fruit is poison to despair. S. L. F. 





In the poem which we copy below, the reader will find 





city of London. 
THE PLAGUE. 
‘Brine out your dead !”—’tis the pitman’s cry ; 
The waggon is filling, and waiting nigh.— 
Cannot pity, or mercy, or love prevail ? 
Nay, ‘‘ bring out your dead ;” 
Not a word can be said :— 
The plague will not listen to sympathy’s tale. 


‘¢ Bring out your dead !”—the twins are not cold, 
Their mother’s fingers are clasp’d in their fold ; 
Let me get them a coffin, I’ll dig them a grave. 
Thou art sickening,—thy breath 
Is receding to death: 
The plague will not heed when to succour or save. 


“Bring out your dead !””—that’s a fruitless sigh : 

The babe and the aged together lie: 

They were dear to my heart, they were precious and true, 
Bring them forth !—in the heap 
They will quietly sleep :— 

And the plague, lovely woman, is calling thee too! 

‘¢ Bring out your dead !—let the coffers stay ; 

The waggon is stopping—we hury away ! 

But my uncle is sick, he will leave me his wealth, 
Tis a thousand to one 
If thy race be not run 

Ere the midnight :—the plague doth travel past health, 

‘¢ Bring out your dead !””—we are going to pray ; 

No priest can we purchase the masses to say ; 

We but yesterday married—so soon must we die? 
Love and beauty they go 
To the charnel below— 

The plague does not care, who together shall lie. 


‘¢ Bring out your dead !”—both friar and clerk, 
We have taken with cross, book and band, in the dark ; 
The nun and the lady are vaulted alike.— 
From the Bridge to Saint John 
All the orders are gone, 
And the soldier is fallen by his halbert and pike. 


«‘ Bring out your dead !”.—throw his armour aside : 
Let the weapons be moved with his dresses of pride ; 
Strip the gold and the jewels the purchaser’s dead.— 
Even the waggon so high 
Has no driver to ply 
To the mountains of flesh by mortality fed. 


‘Bring out your dead !”—on the Thames, at the Hall ; 
From the Gates to the Stairs, from the Wark to the Wall. 
Who shall live, or shall die, consternation is vw ild! 
Where a spot can be found 
Tis Infection’s ground ; 
And it matters not, living, who hector’d or smil’d. 


*¢ Bring out your dead !”—the dead cannot hear ; 
The streets are in darkness, and silent and drear ; 
The houses are void, and the shutters are fast: 
Both the rich and the poor 
Have been brought to the door, 
And the pitmen are buried together at last. 





TIME’S CHANGES. 


THERE was a child, a helpless child, 
Full of vain fears and fancies wild, 
That often wept, and sometimes smiled, 
Upon its mother’s breast ; 
Feebly its meaning stammered out, 
And tottered tremblingly about, 
And knew no wider world without 
Its little home of rest. 


There was a boy, a light-heart boy, 

One wkom no troubles could annoy, 

Save some lost sport, or shattered toy 
Forgotten in an hour ; 

No dark remembrance troubled him, 

No future fear his path could dim, 

But joy before his eyes would swim, 
And hopes rise like a tower. 


There was a youth, an ardent youth, 

Full of high promises, courage, truth, 

He felt no scathe, he knew no ruth, 
Save love’s sweet wounds alone ; 

He thought but of two soft blue eyes, 

He sought no gain but beauty’s prize, 

And sweeter held love’s saddest sighs, 
Than music’s softest tone, 


There was a man, a weary man, 
Whose bosom nursed full many a plan 
For makng life’s contracted span 
A path of gain and gold ; 
And how to sow, and how to reap, 
And how to swell his shining heap, 
And how the wealth acquired to keep 
Secure within its fold. 


There was an old grey-haired one, 
On whom had forescore winters done 
Their work appointed, and had spun 
His thread of life so fine, 
That scarce its thin line could be seen, 
And with the slightest touch, I ween, 
*T would be as it had never been, 
And leave behind no sign, 


And who were they, those five, whom fate 
Seemed as strange contrasts to create, 
That each ngight in his different state 

The other’s pathway shun: 
I tell the that that infant vain, 
That boy, that youth, that man of gain, 
That grey-beard—who did roads attain 

So various—they were one. 
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